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VESPERS. 


FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, 
BY “ POMEROY.” 
Sweeter far than poct's dreaming, 
Grander yet, and richer seeming, 
Comes that song, whose distant echo 
Falls upon the listening ear— 
“ Mieerere, 
Drop, ye sons of earth, a tear.” 


Hark, the holy monks repeating, 
“ Phantom life so surely fleeting, 
Leaves no trace that time has made," 
And that chorus chaunting clear, 

“ Miserere, 
Drop, ye sons of earth, a tear.” 


Behold how sinks the sun to rest, 

And the fiery golden west 

Seems to throne ev'n Him we praise, 

“ Lord, accept our evening prayer, 
Miserere, 

Drop, ye sons of earth, a tear.” 


And my soul with rapture filling, 

Every nerve within me thrilling, 

Swells the fervent strain, amen, 

Swells the fervent strain, amen, 

“ Miserere, 
Weep, ye sinning sons of men.” 
[Nors.—Written during « short stay in Italy, 

upon hearing, for the first time, the evening 
hymn.) 


THE MYSTERY; 


oR, 


The Recellections of Anne Hereford, 


WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, 


By tae Autor or “Tae Eart’s Davon- 
Tens,” “ Danzssuny Hover,” “Tre 
Rep Court Fars,” &c. 

[Entered according to Act of Congress, in the 
year 1861, by Deacon & Peterson, in the Clerk's 
Office of the District Court fur the Eastern Dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania } 

Mrs. Penn stood at the door of the east 
wing when I went up stairs that night. 

“Won't you come in fora minute?” she 
said. “Mrs. Chandos has returned to my 
lady's apartments, Look here,” she con- 
tinued, as I followed her into a sitting-room. 
“this is the work box: I will show you where 
the lace was.” 

Unlocking the box and lifting out the tray, 
she pointed to a corner. It was a large hand- 
some box; a beautiful box; tortoise shell, in- 
laid with silver, its fittings of silver and sky- 
blue velvet; its scissors (save the steel part), 
its thimble, bodkin, &c., of gold. 

“Were these things in at the time?” I 
asked. 

“Yes; and yet they were not taken. But 
I account for it in this way—though of course 
I cannot say whether my theory may be the 
true one, I think the thief may have been 
afraid to abstract articles of positive value, 
like gold, but probably hoped that a yard or 
two of lace would scarcely be missed: or, if 
missed, that little fuss would be made over it 
The loss of it has vexed me, though. It was 
a bit of expensive Jace, and I was going to 
appropriate it to a collar and sleeves. Be- 
sides, as I said, the fact is most disagreeable, 
we don't know what may go next.” 

“It is disagreeable. Do nong of the ser- 
vants come in here but Emma and Mrs. 
Chandos's maid *" 

“ You forget that the box waa in the library 
when the loss occurred, Miss Hereford. It 
had been standing there for two days. Mrs. 
Chandos went in there to sit, and I carried 
my work box with me and left it behind. Is 
there any one of the women servants you 
might suspect more than another ?” she added, 
lowering her voice. 

“TI have been so short a time at Chandos as 
to possess little knowledge of the servants,” 
was my evasive answer, scarcely liking open- 
ly to accuse Lizzy. No sooner was it uttered 
than steps were heard passing outside the 
door, and Mrs. Penn laid her finger on her 
lips. 

“Tt is Mrs. Chandos,” she whispered. “ You 
must steal away as soon as she is in her 
room: visitors to the east wing are against 
the law.” 

I did as she bade me, and proceeded to my 
own chamber for the night, keeping my cur- 
tains close, you may be very sure, to shut out 
all sights, spiritual or natural, there might be 
in the grounds, 


I wish I could have shut out all such sights | 


the next day. But one met me then, the 
worst I could picture of natural; almost as 
dreaded as anything spiritual: the form of 
Mr. Edwin Barley. 

At the extremity of the grounds near the 
outer hedge not far from the front gates, but 
hidden from them, was an old pavilion, or 
summer house, enclosed on three sides, and 
the entrance to which could be gained only 
by a path leading directly from Chandos 


; to get 





House. At its back, looking out on the 
prickly bushes and thorns that surrounded it, 
was a small casement window. I was stand- 
ing underneath one of the neighboring trees, 
leaning against its trunk, and tired with a 
long walk, when a smothered voice smote 
upon my ear, and I became aware that a man, 
in the garb of a gentleman, had pushed a way 
through the prickly shrubs, and was standing 
at this same little window, holding a whis- 
pered conversation with some one within the 
pavilion, his accents sounding confidential. 

The other voice I could not catch, whether 
it was that of a man or woman; though a 
faint tone, once raised higher than the rest, 
seemed to indicate the latter. Who, from 
Chandos, could be holding confidential inter- 
course with Mr. Edwin Barley? Again there 
was but one whom my suspicions could rest 
upon, and that one was Lizzy. 


But how came atc to know Mr. Bdwin| 


Barley? and what sort of commonitation 
could she be holdirg with him—what topic 
of interest could they possess in common? 
Was Lizzy betraying the secrets of Chandos 
House ?—I mean the doings. And what was 
there to betray, that could matter to anybody 
beyond it? unless, indeed, the tale of the 
ghost might satisfy wondering curiosity. Mr. 
Edwin Barley'’s words came louder now. 

“Tt must have been some serious attack— 
for a physician to be telegraphed for in that 
haste, Why did they not call in a doctor 
from the neighborhood? You say he seemed 
as well as usual when he emerged again from 
the west wing. That's another odd thing: 
why did he go into the west wing to sleep, 
away from his own chamber?” 

A pause. It was occupied by the answer, 
but of that I could not hear so much asa 
tone. Mr. Edwin Barley resumed. 

“There's a mystery about it all that I can't 
dive into. But I will dive into it, mark you: 
so take heed that you do your work well. 
Why does the old woman keep herself shut 
up?" 

Another Inandible answer. 

“Nonsense about not comprehending it!” 
resumed Mr. Edwin Barley, trascibly. “ You 
must comprehend it—what else are you 
here for? Poke and peer and pry till you do 
comprehend it: for, know itI will. I have 
not laid my plans and taken this trouble to 
be outdone at last. Have you forgotten the 
past years of fever?” 

Another answer. 

“That there's something to be discovered 
connected with Aim, I know; and I tell you 
that discovered it shall be,” emphatically pro- 
nounced Mr. Edwin Barley. “They'd not 
live in this strange, retired manner for no- 
thing. What do you say? Rubbish! they'd 
court some society as well as other folks, if 
they dared. The dark secret gone, does not 
prevent them: rely upon it there's darkness 
around them still: perhaps, ay, perhaps inthe 
very house. It’s strange you can worm no- 
thing out of his wife. I know I could, had I 
your opportunities. Cautious and reserved 
to you, do you say? She has no cause to be, 
knowing what you do know. Then again, 
the postman! you are doing your work by 
halves.” 

A further answer, and a somewhat long 
one. An oath broke from Mr. Edwin Barley 

“ Lose your place jf you dared to interfere 
with the postman! Can't the man be bribed ? 
You know I don't care what money 1 spend 
over this. See what can be done.” 

Another pause. 

“Don't be a fool! J can't attempt to bribe 
the man; I have no plea; Iam not living at 
Chandos. You might. You might say to him 
‘Tam expecting a letter that I don't care for 
my lady or Mr. Chandos to know I receive, 
and if you'll let me have view of the letters 
first—I'll be waiting in the grounds for the 
purpose—I'll give you a five pound note.’ The 
fellow would fall in with it inevitably, and 
you would thus see what letters they have 
and where they come from: might manage 
into your possession any one that 
What's that? You 
can't always be out of doors when the post 
I daresay you coul 1, with 
where there's a will, 


should be suspicious, 


man's expected ” 
a little contrivance 
there's a way.” 
Here occurred another interval of silence, 
which did not appear to be filled up with the 
speaking of either of them. Mr. Edwin Bar- 
ley took up the discourse ayain 
“Tlow do you get on with Aer? Cautious 
and reserved also ? oh, she’s that, is she’ But 
little to do with her? few opportunities? 
You have got your cue with regard to her; 
though she is of slight consequence. Is that 
It would not do to get it 
Well, if you are sure 


gray cloak safe * 
recognized, you know. 
it's nothing more than other gray cloaks that 
are common, it would not matter | suppose if 
it were seen; but it's betier to keep it out of 
view Anything been heard about the 
ghost *” 

The mocking derision with which Mr. 
Edwin Barley spoke the concluding sentence 
cannot well be described, and at the answer 
he burst into a smothered laugh. 

“ What an idiot you are, to believe in such 
folly! But you women are invariably super- 
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Lambeth Palace--The Residence @f the Archbishop of Canterbery. 
(Sxe Descuirtion on Fourtrn Paor.) 








And lsaw ber. She came darting from 





stitions. A troubled conscience will make 
folks ‘ walk’ in life, but ft won't bring them | one of the obscure paths, her basket of eggs 
back after death. Hold your tonae,—what? | carried carefully in her hand, and her face 
Oh, I thought you were going to insist on the} gped and flustered, as if ghe had been walking 
ghost. Upon thorns, lest you should be | or talking herself into a heat. 

missed! and called for? Vil depart, then;]  “ Lizay,” I eald, confronting ber, “ they are 
I have nothing particular to say further.” waiting for the eggs. Where have you 

Mr. Edwin Barley came crushing back} been?" 
through the shrubs, and I gathered myselff “Don't ap miss, please; cook's ina 
up into the smallest possible compass, rage aa it ls, I know,” wae all the answer I 
petticoats roond me, amidst the trees, received ; and Lizzy darted on. 
stole awny In an oppélite’ diféction, upon] Conld T wish for better confirmation that 
which I made the best of my way round Into | she had been Mr, Edwin Barley's companion? 
the path which led from the house to the| I thought not. The path she had now come 
pavilion. Whoever had been there, how- | from was net one which would lead her to 
ever, had had ample time to get away before | the pavilion, but it was evident that she had 
I reached it, and T could see nobody been somewhere elae since she left it; per 

TI ran on to the house, round to the ser- | haps getting the eggs. 
vant’s entrance. I wads determined to see, 
if possible, whether Lizzy had been out, and | 
T had an excuse for entering the kitehen 

“Oh, cook, would you give me a tittle 
warm water? agnat has just stung my wrist.” 
This was truth; it was stung as 1 was listen- 
ing to Mr. Edwin Barley. “Perhaps if I 
bathe it with hot water at once, it will not 
inflame.” 

The cook hastened to draw the water from 
the boiler, and set the basin on the table un 
derneath the window. Harriet was in the 
kitchen, and offered to assist me, but I would 
not trouble her. Mra. Hill also came in 

“ Where's Lizzy *” asked she, 
here *" 

“No, she’s not here,” 


answer of the cook, spoken with irritation 





CHAPTER XXIL 
THE FOOTSTErS IN THK WALK AT CHANDOS, 


Really mine was, just now, a strange life 
A young girl, as I was, living in that house 
Without any protection of my own sex, and 
thrown constantly into the society of Mr, 
Chandos, More unrestrained companionship 
than there was between us, could scarcely 
exist, had we been brother and sister. Break- 
fast, lunch, dinner, tea; we two were alone 
I presided at breakfast and tea, he at 
lunch and dinner, And very much were we 
together in the day, for the oak parlor was 


at all 
“ja she not 


ly sitting room, amd he ile it of 
eras the Wnbiodiete my only eiiling Toot, an ¢ made it chit y 





his, Jt was very pleasant; tee pleasant; 


“ She's off sgain—as she aiways is. [sent her 
| prudent, 
to get the egys, forthe boy never brought 4 = 
‘ e A conviction was gra jually 
them in this morning, and she has been gone | : 
" . 9 me that some stranwe mystery did 
pretty near an hour It's « shame ‘ 
“Tt is not Lizzy'’s work, that you should 
remarked Mrs. Hill; “but she has | tu ae tl 
something to te 
no business to step ilave you hurt your ly it he 
ith, tat 


hand, Miss Hereford 7” 


I told her what it was, and she 


Edwin Barley strengthened it, “ That there's 


send her,’ 


wand [ tell you that deecovered it 


| mlamll tre Those words bad haunted me ever 


left the 
' ; wines Was the secret a dayracefu oe? a 


kitchen again, ordering the cook to despateh 


Lizzy to her in the housekeeper's room when 


I could not think it 
No. 1 could not Aw he sat there before 
ts eWeet OK 


she came in 
- You needn't have told mother Hill, re 


me with bis calm, pale face and 
monstrated Harriet, to the cook; speaking in 


aes preseion, it Was against the dictates of Com 
an undertone, 


“She finds fault enough, without our helping 


on account of my presence 
yi mon sense to believe that il or wicked ante 
mr cedeats attached to him We were at break 
her on with it 
~ fast Several days had joanne | sinee the one 
“I'm not going to put up with Lizzy, them 
- spoken of in the last chapter, and Mr. Chan 


roared out the cook, caring no é' 


if you are! 
dos could walk nearly as we 


\ las he had ever 
Sere on 
done The surgeon beyged him not to walk 


thing whether | was present or not. 





her upon an errand, and there she stops. My 
. * | assuring him that it Was necessary for the in 

custard ought to have been made, and set to 
jured foot to have rest still 
cool by this time ‘ 
3 The tire 


window, 


It was a lovely autumn morning 
burnt briskly in the grate, tut the 
Mr. ( handos 


ight to lake advan 


} 
| 
She gets talking to the | 
out-door men, that’s what she does’ | 

| 


“ny a > , ‘ 
That woman was here again last nigh near which we sat, was open 


rejoined Harriet was telling me that Io 
om say, Who is she? coming after Lizzy, tage of the fine day and tn Limit ma 


Why shouldn't Lizzy be open | 8 posit \ 


much 
as she dues ' 
about it’ hut, be 
“T wsked her whe it was, the other d 


| pale face and marks of agitation 
wae | fore going on, I must meotion a trifling o 
You know 
to the rieht’ 


but she'd give me no anewer 
that weeping ash, off yonder, 


Weil, there they stood with their head- to 


jeurrence which bad taken place on the previ 
fous night 


I was in my room. dressing for diner, 


re las rht ‘ he wou , 
gether, last night, Lizzy and the woman. | yin a knock came to the door, and Tadmit 
Twenty minutes, Im sure they were there tod fire Foon 

I should lke to kuow what's up bet ween . Busy  orieet abe perceiving that my lress 


There was always something @!d way off and my hair down 


lirectly Will you 


them 


about Lizzy; she never will say anything of 


* | shall bave fuiwshed 
herself, andl none of us know what she was joy, cunt 


before she came to Chandos “On, this dreary lile wt ( handus'’ she ut- 

“There'll be something odder alent ber 
yet, if she don't speedily bring them egyr 
retorted the cook. “I won't put up w 
this.” 

Harriet was called away. | dried my hand, 
and departed also, taking the outcf door way 
to the front of the house. Truth was, | was 


1 cannot conceal Urat 1 flod it so 
h ne nox uatnabity 
with bis of her own pursuits 
Liereford, are not half the companion you 
might be.” 

“I may net intrude into the apartments of 


even you, Miss 





watching still for Lizzy. Mrs. Chandos.” 





| many might have said though, Goat it was less | 
rowing Upon 
attach to! 


Mr. Chandos, and what | overheard from Mr. | 


discovered connected with | 


“dark” one, as Mr. Edwin Barley intimated ” 





| 
, when Mra. Penn entered, with a} 


thant, wh niane 


i¢ 
tered, snking inte a chair ita dreary, and | 
There's | al 


everybody seems engrossed | 


“ But there are other ways and meana — 
You might come out with me in the grounds 
sometimes, or invite me in here to alt and 
chat with you. I have been making a stupid 


: 
E 
E 
i 
j 
: 
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* It ie at five that he calle for them,” 

“Bel find. I shall know better in future, 
But I am vexed about it, for the letter ls of 
some consequence, and now it can't go till 
to-morrow.” 

She put the letter into a small morocco 
reticule with steel clasps, took her keys from 
her pocket and locked it. 

“ These little retioules are the most oonve- 
nient things, Miss Hereford. Have you 
one?" 

“No: but I have a sort of carpet reticule, 
small, that locks. | bought it at the bazaar 
at Nulla. What a pretty little reticule that 
is !” 

“It was the gif ofa friend. Allow me to 
fasten your dress for you.” 

I thanked her, but laughingly said that I 
was accustomed to dreas myself, . She laugh- 
el too; observed that schoolgiria generally 
could help themselves, having no cholce upon 
the point, and turned to look from the win- 
dow. 

“How I wish you would grant me a re- 
quest !" she suddenly exclaimed. 

“ What ie it?” 

“ They do say, you know, that the spirit of 
Sir Thomas may be seen, on a moonlight 
night, somewhere over in the walks there to 
the right," she answered, lowering her voice, 
“If you would let me come and watch from 
your windows after you are in bed; I would 
give the world to see it,” she emphatically ut- 
tered. “I know that I should be fearfully 
excited, were it to appear, but with you in 
the room I could restrain my terror, Will 
‘you let me” ‘ 

leould not speak for some momenta, so 
entire was my surprise, An Impulse arose 
within, prompting me to deny the request 
utterly. 

“Mra, Penn, I dare not. If you were able 
to restrain your terror, | could not restrain 
mine; 1 should raise the house with my 
screams, Since I heard of this ghost, I have 
kept my curtains closely drawn at night, end 
no persuasion would induce me to open the: 
There is another consideration. [am a visi 
tor of the family, and [should not deem it 
quite right or honorable to be prying into an 
affair that must indisputably give pain and 
annoyance to them.” 

“You area little coward,” she good hu- 
moredly exclaimed. “ You will tell me, I 
suppose, to take my bravery to the library 
window, and look from thence; but that ugly 
clump of dark trees takes off the view of the 
pine paths from the library windows The 
beat windows for seeing them must be thew 
of Mr. Chandos 
and a great terror of It alan, As 


l always had a love of the 


marvellous 


a child T was allowed to read ghost stories | 


and murders, and those sort of things, and of | 
think It perf ctls } attends to the middle room 

? } “Tre | 
ithe other matds can 


I don t} 


course it told) upon mie 
wicked to allow children such tales 
believe the impression they make is evercom 
pletely overogme 


But vou do ndt beliewe In ghosts 


I she i" Lamed ts iv Talo beliewe 
them, and yet the subject does bear ft 
meaterror and a charm You are ready to 
yo dow! ] ee. go gomnbbye for the pre 


IT had reached the foot 


happened t ol p the wellof the stau 
cam There was the face of Mra. Penn re 
yvarding me with strange intensity. What did 
| ahe wee te book at 

Well, all this had taken place the previ 


Chandos, when she cane pale and agi 
' 

“I bey ye she said, slightly 
bowing to Mr 


me, evidently t 


r pardert 

( handeos, as 
ppreacs much flustered to 
stand Upon ceremony 
room last night, Miss Hereford 
id you’ IT did not know 

lid JT unt 


im, I never thought 


your 
D 
Neither 


turned Die tact 


ing,” she re 


| this torn 
alwrut 


t at al I went close up te vindow— 


“uf 
ws you may remember—and Was looking out 
I suppose TP must have lait the retioule in the 
window seat, or let it drop there unknow 
ingly. at any rate, | went from the room with- 


ul it as il appears 


If vou left it in the window seat, there it 

will be.” | interrupted I did not touch it 
rf few it 

“There it wa she said, holding out ber 


1 the un 
Hereford, it has been 


asped reti 
Mins 
ned 

‘IL do net understand you, Mrs. Penn,” 1 
returned, looking at her 


1 am sure you will make allowance for 


me if | appear a little excited,” she rejoined, 
in & soinewhat calmer tone. 
to cast suspicion upon any one 


“1 do not seek 
but I can- 





| wings Did you mot 


| when she put the letter i 


| the window «ent l 
| ing but, being late 


hurrrie: tt 
if the stairs, when I 


| dos accosted ber 


hie paseo hint to | 











“Yes, I saw you do so.” 
“TL locked tt, and—" 
“I saw that also,” | interrupted. She 


tinued. 
“This morning, when I was getting ap, T 
missed the reticule. I looked for & every- 


nothing: I had left a pair of nall-eclssors in 
it which I wanted—”" 

“I beg your pardon, Mra, Penn; I thought 
you sald it was open.” 

“It had been opened—you shall hear. I 
unlocked the retidule, and the first tl I 


ter, written to a close friend, and I would 
have given £5, rather than that it should 
have met any other eye.” 

“This is most extraordinary " exclaimed 
Mr. Chandos. “Ts that the envelope?” point- 
ing to one in her hand. 

“This is it: and this is the letter,” she re- 
plied, with some slight temper, which I am 
eure Mr, Chandos thought very excusable: 7 
did. I recognized it for the envelope I had 
seen the previons evening: it had been tora 
Just above the red seal. “ First lace, and then 
letters: there must be somebody with false 
keys in the house,” went on Mra Penn, 

Remembering my own boxes and Mr. 
Chandos’s desk, I entertained no doubt of 
that. “Have you questioned the servants? 
—I allude to the girls who attend to the 
rooma,” Mr. Chandos asked her. 

“No, I have not had the opportunity. In 
the moment of the discovery I spoke out be- 
fore Mra. Chandos, and then came here.” 

“Then allow me to speak first,” sald Mr, 
Chandos, and Mra. Penn acquiesced and re- 
tired. He sata few moments with his head 
upon his hand in a musing attitude, and thea 
rang the bell. “I should suppose this daring 
act must have taken place last evening when 
you were at dinner,” he observed to me 
“Should not your" 

“IT can only say that no servant entered 
my room this morning before IT came down 
judge by what Mra, Penna 
I have been down, 


stairs And, to 
says, and the short thew 
she must have sent Enoma to look for it near- 
ly wt the same period.” 

Mr. Chandos, “who 
» Harriet. But 
they 


roome in the 


“Let me see,” «ald 


oin if they phemse 
like the 
observe the bag?” 


are teel inact eal 


hands tnat nizht, 
We left the room 


ttime [ went into it the 


I «aw t 1 Mrs 


together, and the nex 


ij ourtains were drawn, « that | could not see 


virew them this morn 
n getting up, I was too 
» notice anything.” 
(Chanda, when the 
wak to Emma 


“ Hieken« sail Mr 
servant appeared “LT wish tos 
Bend ber hither.” 

' 


The girl came in, wondering Mr. Chan 
» careless tone, careless 


i from intent 
ous evening, and I sat at breakfast with Mr | 


“Did Mra Per 
Hereford’ r 

” Tee. oh 

“ Where did you find it? 
n the window seat, sir. [ 


n wood you just now to Miss 
neearch of a bag? 


It was lying 


| took it to ber.” 
I left my rethoue in} 


Was it locked ” 
“I'm sure, sir, L don't know. I did not try 
t It wae shut.” 
n the room ?” 


I think Miss Here 


“Was any person 
“Nobody at al 
ford had just gone dowa 
to me,” continued 


nething to be 


‘Gio and «sen! Harriet 
Mr. Chandeo« There ts 
added tome: “she 


learnt from Ema,” le 


evident!y knows nothing of the mattter “ 


“KN r Harriet either,” was the response 
of my inmost heart. But I did not speak it 

“Harriet,” bewan Mr. Chandos, when she 
sppeared, “ were you in Miss Hereford's room 


’ 
last evening * 
“| went in to tarn down the bed, sir, and 


put the room to tights generally,” was the 


aAnsaKer 

= Did you 
room *" 

“ Yes, I did, sir. There was one laid on 
the window seat. I took it up in my hand, 
and thought what a pretty thing it was: I 
had never seen it before.” 


observe a bag, or reticule, in the 

















| 
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OOOO 


“Did you ar 

“Open Bi! No, sir, thet 1 did pot I think 

was blocked, for I saw there wa- a keyhole. 

any rate, t was chose sbut | did not heap 
te bands 2 moment, but pet lt down 
Whore I founé ii, and drew the curtains” 


© Whe cise went into Miss Hereford's room | day 


ae r 
. na how ain I tell 7" returned Har- 


Fist, afer « pense of surpriee, “What I 
have to do in the room docs not take five 


i 
ke 
itt 
iy 
ie 
if] 


; 
u 
3, 
E 


ciufie 
Hip “Fri 
HELE 
dar 
Hinde! 


making their winter gowns. 
Hil, where does the mystery lief” 
sharply responded Mr. Chandos 

Hill apparently did pot like the tone, and 
her comple rion heightened. 

“It doesn't lie with me, sir, that's all I can 
; and I should believe that the maids 
be the last to pry into other folks's 
letters, What good could tt do them fr” 

He suffered her to depart, and Hickens 
came in Wo remove the things, Mr. Chandos 
peced the room, more perturbed, I thought, 
than the case warranted. By.and-by he sat 
down to his desk, drawing it before him. 

“Halloal™ he broke forth when he had 
opened it. 

“What is the matter!” 1 asked, feeling 


jit 


i? 


* Bo they have walked into the trap, have 
they 1" he mutiered, without answering me, 
as he continued to over his desk, as if 
oearching it. Presently be turned to me. 


“The theory I have adopted ia, either that 
we have two black sheep in the house, or 
that one ie doing duty for two, and te ad- 
mirably cunning over it, Mra Penn lost 
some lace, which could only have been pil 
fered by some petty thief, from the petty 
motives of mere stealing. 1, on the contrary, 
lost a memorandum book, but the valuables 
in the desk were left untouched. That memo- 
randam-book must have been aletracted with 
a view to pry into my private affairs, or those 
of the Chandos family. | pondered over 
these things for some days, and it struck me that 
the losers would not stop there. At anyrate, 
1 determined to mark some money and place 
it in my desk ins conspicuous place; and I 
did #0 yesterday, locking up my desk afer- 
wards, Two sovereigns and two half crowns 
was the money I marked—" 

“And has it disappeared!" 1 interrupted, in 
my eagerness. 
“All of it, See, I put it here.” 

“Mr. Chandos, it seems quite certain that 
some one in the house has false keys!” 

“It appears certain that they must have 
some means of opening and closing locks 
without leaving any trace behind. Say no 
thing of thie in the house. I shall act de 
chively now.” 

He wrote a hasty note, directed it, and 
eraled it with the Chandos ooatofarme; 
then ordered one of the grooms into his pre 
sence; Jamesn, the man's name was 

“Seddie one of the horses for yourself 
When you are ready, come round with him, 
and 1 will give you directions” 

The man was soon equipped. LHe appeared 
leading the hore, Mr. Chandos went out, 
and I stom! at the open window 

“ Are you quite ready to got” 

“ Quite, sir.” 

“ Mount, then.” 

The servant did as he was bid, and Mr 
Ohandes continued, putling the note he had 
written into his hands 

“Go straight to Wareall, © the police sta 
tion, and deliver this, Do not loiter.” 

James touched bis bat, then his horse, and 
cantered off 

Ever since | had seen the police at Mr 
Edwin Bariey's at the time of the murder of 
Philip King, 1 had felt an invincible dread of 
them; they were always associated in my 
mind with dark tales of mystery—arising, no 
doult, from the fact that my personal ac 
quaintance with them was caused by the dark 
fate of that young man. The gensde arms 
ip France had not tended to reassure me; 
with their Mashing uniform, their cocked 
hats, their terrifying swords, and their fiery 
horses; but the police, there, were quite 
another sort of people. All the harm I saw 
of them was, their blowing up of the maid 
servants, the threatening them with a five- 
frame fine, for not being earlier in washing 
before their doors in a morning. 

Tue police arrived in the aflernoon ; two; 
in plain clothes; and Mr. Chandos was 
closeted with them alone. Then we heard— 
at least, | did—that the servants’ pockets, 
&c., were w be examined, and their boxes 
searched. Il was sanding in the hall, look- 
img wistful enough, no dowkt, when Mr. 
Chandos and his two visitors came forth 
from the drawing-room. 

“Vou look scared,” be stayed to whisper, 





suiling in my face. “ Have the police terrors 

for you’ 1 fear the girls will experieoce 

more, when they fad themse! ves calied upon 

to turn out their pockets and boxcs, without 
* 


“Ie that going to be done?” 
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“Those look just like poles! she ex- 
Gaimed. “What have they come for? 

“ About these losses, I believe. Mr. Chan- 
Gos has agein found that his desk bes been 


* What—besides the first lom the other 
r 


“It must have been done since the night 
before lest, be gays. He seems so mech an- 
noyed: and it le enough to make him feel 
so.” 

“Td forgive «little bit of pilfering—that 
ia, I would not be too harsh upon the thief,” 
the remarked. “Preity lace and such like 
vanities do bear their attractionn But when 
it comes to viviating letters and private pa 
pera, that ls essentially another affair What 
are the police going to do in tt? Do you 
know 

“Mr. Chandos has just told me that boxes 
and pockets are about to be examined.” 

“1 should think, then, my lace, at any rate, 
will come to light,” she laughed, as she trip- 
ped up the stairs. 

The process seemed to be pretty long, for I 


am sure that the men were up stairs for at 


least two boura Mr. Chandos did not re- 
main to assist in the search: he came down 
to the oak parlor, One, who seemed to be 
the superior officer, entered when they had 
finished. 

“ Well, air,” naid he, as he took « seat, afier 
bowing to me, “ there's no trace of any stolen 
property about the maids or their boxes, One 
or two of them had got some love letters, and 
seemed precious more afraid of my reading 
them than of my finding lace or money,” he 
added, with a broad smile. “I just glanced 
over the epistles, enough to convince myself 
that there was nothing wrong: but there 
was no game more formidable to be found.” 

“Then who can have got the things? who 
ean be the thief!" uttered Mr, Uhandos.—- 
“That it is some one in the house, is indispu- 
table, from the fact of the articles not disap- 
pearing at once, but at different times.” 

“ There does seom a bit of mystery about 
it,” was the comment of the officer, “ You 
are sure of the housekeeper, sir, you say? We 
obeyed your direction, and did not examine 
her boxes.” 

“As sureasl am of myself,” replied Mr. 
Chandos. 

“Would you like a watch placed in the 
house at night, sir, unknown to the ser 
vants?" 

“No-—oh, no!" very hastily replied Mr. 
Chandos 

At this juncture, Mra, Penn knocked at the 
door and entered 

“I beg your pardon for interrupting,” she 
said, “ but it may be better for the officers to 
come up at once, now that Mra. Chandos has 
gove to the west wing. She would not like 
ti «ee them, I fancy.” 

Come up for what purpose?” reurned Mr. 
Chandos. 

She paused, either not understanding him, 
or else wondering that be had not understood 
her. 

“ 1 was informed that our boxes were to be 
examined,” she resumed. “ Mine are in Mra, 
Chandos's rooma.” 

“ Your boxes! certainly not !" returned Mr. 
Chandos, “The search has been applied to 
the servants only, Why, Mr. Penn, you 
are one of the losers equally with myself.” 

“Bo far as a bit of lace goes, yea,” she 
said. “But—I beg your pardon for observ 
ing, Mr. Chandos, that it would be more sa 
tiefactory to all who are here, and not of the 
Chandos blood, if their innocence were made 
apparent” 

“It is quite apparent enough,” replied Mr. 
Chandon, “ You cannot suppose | suspect 
you and, as | observe, your being a sufferer 
puta it beyond all doubt. We are obliged 
by your courtesy all the same, Mra Penn.” 

She still lingered, somewhat wistfully, | 
thought) but Mr. Chandos appeared to have 
settled the point. He quitted the room, the 
officer following him 

“ Did they search your boxes!" she inqui 
red of me 

“No And I did not offer them.” 

“ L should have done so, in your place, and 
I'm sure 1 would have preferred their search- 
ing mine. I understood you to imply that 
we were all to be treated indiscriminately. I 
look at it in this light. These servants are 
searched nothing is found and the only 
other strangers in the house are you and I 


was no cacape on the sides; the trees and the 
low brush and shrubs at this lower end of it 
were too thickly planted. Mr, Chandos eud- 
dealy drew me against one of these side trees, 
placed himself before me, and bent my face 
down close upon his breast, so that I could 
ace nothing 

“You will be safe under my shelter,” he 


#0 that I could not look up if I would, “bat 
be «till for the love of heaven.” 

Bo utterly was I taken by surprise, so com- 
plete was my alarm, that “still” I did stay, 
there, as he placed me, my heart beating 
against his. I heard measured footsteps ad- 
vance, pass us, and continue on their way; but 
there was no mistaking that Mr. Chandos's 
own heart wae beating more violently than is 
common to man, and that as the steps passed us 
he clasped me with almost a painful pressure. 
Presently he raised my face, holding it near 
to his own, then deadly white. 

“Will you forgive me, Anne?” he whisper- 
ed—and the name, the first time he had call. 
od me by it, thrilled throogh my veins, 

“Tam not displeased, Mr. Chandos: I have 
no doubt you had good cause for so acting. 
But you have frightened me very much,” 

“ Indeed I had cause!" he replied in « pas 
sionate sort of wail: “but you are safe now. 
Anne! do you know that I should like to 
shelter you, here, on my breast, for ever f” 

I made no reply. 1 only turned sick with 
a sensation of ecstacy. 

“ But it may not be; it is denied to me,” he 
continued: “so we must just go on as we 
have gone on. This way: I will take you 
out of these gloomy walks.” te 

But, all the while, his waite lips trembled. 
It was certain that he had been under the in- 
fluence of some dreadful terror. For many 
and many a night afterwards, the query 
haunted me—Did ghosts emit sounds, as of 
footateps, when they walked along ? 

(TO BK CONTINUED.) 
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go" she suddenly exclaimed, causing me to 
turn to the window = It was the departure of 
the officers from Chandos 

Dinner was delayed an hour that evening 
while the cook was detained up stairs it had 
been necessarily neglected. 1, ready for it, 
strolled abroad, thinking it pleasanter to wait 
out of doors than in. It was growing nearly 
dark —at least it looked dark ip the gloomy 
walks, asl paced them, a shawl! over my 
shoulders, I turned down one, not knowing 
where it would lead me to, and not very 
much caring Did I not care, though, ay, 
and prepare to run, too, when I found it led 
me to the walk, so dreaded, underneath the 
pines! Hasty footsteps came up at that mo- 
ment : those of Mr. Chandos 

“ You here! he exclaimed, astonishment 
and (as it sounded to my ear) alarm in his 
tone. “I thought you believed this portion 
of the grounds to be consecrated to the 
ghosts” 

“I got into it without knowing. 
about to run away again.” 

“ Let me take you to a pleasanter part,” he 
said, potting my arm within his “How dark 
the evening has become.” 

We were going on, but had only advanced 
@ few steps, when-—I can scarcely tell what 
ocourred. Isaw nothing; I heard nothing: 


I was 





Bearcely tind be passed on when Mra Penn 
came the ball; she bad been walk- | 


bet Mr. Chandos apparently did, for he stop- 
ped short, and hia face became as one living 


| terror. The walk was one from which there 
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(leas exchange) payalle to our order. 

If our friends throughout the country will 
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venient, the favor will be appreciated, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

X. Your poetry is declined. A number of 
correspondents wou'd oblige us either by mak- 
ing their poems a little better, or a Iittle worse, 
we doen't care which As they are, they give us 
& great deal of trouble, being rather too poor 
for print, and rather too good for the waste 
paper bag We puzzle our brains over the merits 
and demerits of some of them, until we under 
stand clearly why it was said of old that this class 
of poetry “ nelther gods nor men can permit,” 





GEN. McDOWELL’S REPORT. 

We publish this week the official report 
made by Gen. McDowell of the late battle near 
Manassas’ We think the country will be fa- 
vorably impressed by the evident simplicity 
and truthfuiness of the report of the com- 
manding general It is evident that he was 
pleced in an unpleasant position. The coun- 
try expected a battle, and yet he probably 
felt that he was not entirely warranted in 





fighting i ‘The time of ten thousand of his 


whispered, pressing his cheek upom my head | tory 





best troope—the three months’ mep— would 
soon expire, and therefore be could not de- 
lay, while the difficulty in getting in front of 
the enemy allowed time for Johnston to re 
inforce Beauregard. The auspicicus moment 
had passed by the noon of the day of battle 
—end McDowell was just too late in bis 
operations to grasp the laurel crown of vic- 


And yet McDowell appears to have done 
well. He appears to have erred a little, by 

too much to the representations of 
his subordinate officers; but a commander 
must depend, in a considerable degree, upon 
those subordinates for his knowledge of the 
condition and temper of his troops. On the 
whole, he appears to have managed the bat- 
tle with a good degree of skill, and a full 
amount of calmness and courage, and we 
think he is entitled to the continued confi- 
dence of the country. As « division officer 
especially, we think the commanding gene- 
ral might always rely upon his good sense, 
activity and general efficiency. 

General McDowell bears very mildly upon 
the conduct of Gen. Miles, and the manage- 
ment of Gen. Patterson. He merely omits 
the name of the former from the list of those 
worthy of praise—and censures only by im- 
plication, if he censures at all, the latter. As 
to Gen. Patterson, there can be little doubt 
now that his adversary was rather too much 
for him. While Patterson supposed that 
Jobnston was in strong force at Winchester— 
and was even apprebensive, if we may be- 
lieve some accounta, of an attack by the 
rebels—Johnston's army was hurrying south 
to join Beauregard; the latter portion ar- 
riving on the field of battle just in time to 
pluck the victory from the hand of McDowell, 
already stretched forth in triumph to grasp 
it. One can scarcely avoid laughing—serious 
as the case is—when he reads in a Washing- 
ton letter, what may not indeed be true, that 
on the very evening previous to the battle, 
Gon. Boott received a telegram from Patter- 
son, asking for reinforcements. {lad Gen. 
Patterson pushed on to Winchester instead of 
turning off to Charlestown, he might have 
exposed his own army to some danger, but, 
in all probability, we would have won at Ma- 
nassas. Perhaps, however, his instructions 
were not of that positive character which 
would warrant him in incurring any serious 
risk in his movements. 

The loss of the U. 8. army is stated to be 
481 killed, and 1,011 wounded. Missing, offi- 
cers, 40; men, 1,176; grand total, 2,708. The 
loss of artillery amounts to 17 rifled cannon 
and Samal] bore guns. In ammunition the 
loss amounted to 150 boxes of small arm cart- 
ridges and 87 boxes of rifled cannon cart- 
ridges. Thirty boxes of old fire arma, 13 
wagons of provisions, 2,500 muskets and 8,000 
knapsacks and blankets were also lost in the 
retreat and during the battle. Some of these 
statements do not appear in our version of 
Gen. McDowell's report, but they are said to 
be official. Only a portion of the missing are 
prisoners— as some of the volunteers retreated 
all the way to New York, not hearing, they 
say, the command “ halt.” 

The few regular troops in the battle seem 
to have behaved with their usual gallantry, 
not participating at a!l in the foolish panic 
which infected the volunteers, But, without 
further comment, we refer our readers to 
Gen, McDowell's apparently fair and candid 
report of the battle, 

NO MORE COMPLAINTS. 

The return of the three months’ yolun- 
teers, looking so stout and hardy, has con- 
vinced their fellow citizens that there has 
been a great deal too much said about un- 
wholesome provisions, &. The men look 
in excellent health—much better than they 
would if they had stayed at home—and the 
proof of the pudding, to alter an old saying, 
ia the health of the eater. 

It is evident there have been too many 
complaints of the kind alluded to; and we 
are glad to see that they are drawing to a 
close, , Soldiers should not expect that their 
food would always be of the most unexcep- 
tionable character, If what they get is gene- 
rally good enough in quality, and sufficient in 
quantity, for health and strength, they should 
not murmur. If their stomachs are too 
delicate for soldiers’ food and soldiers’ duty, 
they had better stay at home. Of course all 
men are not strong enough for a soldier's 
life, and they will do more good at home pay- 
ing taxce, than encumbering the hospitals in 
the camp. 

The reserve regiments from this State are 
said to present an excellent appearance—in- 
ferior to none. As Governor Curtin has re- 
ceived a good many compliments “over the 
left” for the three months’ men, he is entitled 
to a good many “ over the right” for the ele- 
ven regiments he is alde to send into the 
field just when they are wanted. The artil- 
lery regiment especially, with its thirty-two 
field pieces, which is twelve short of the full 
number, has attracted great attention at 
Washington. 

The men enlisted for three years will, it is 
to be supposed, make better soldiers than the 
three months’ men. They will look upon it 
more as work, and less as a short frolic. 
This is one reason why regulars are generally 
superior to volunteers—another is that the 
discipline is stricter. It is not well for officers 
and soldiers to have been friends and ac- 
quaintances, as we so often find them in the 
volunteers. There cannot be very good dis- 
cipline where the soldier, off duty, fellow- 
ships with his officer, and addresses him 
curtly as “cap.” We may regret that it is 
#0, but while haman nature is so imperfect, 
it will probably continue to be true that 
“familiarity breeds contempt.” 





WELL Sarp.—The London Times recently 
said that “Pennsylvania has never, in the 
general sense, been a repudiator, but her 
financial character euffers from a wound 
which derives its worst features from its amnall- 
oon 

May that ever continue to be the worst 


feature in Pennsylvania's bad conduct—“its 
smalines:.” 


FIGHTERS AND SOLDIERS. 

The events of this war, as of other wars, 
will prove that a man may be a good fighter 
without being 9 good soldier. 

Especially is this true of the volunteer sol- 

diery. 
It is not out of those classes which supply 
the rowdyism of large cities, that the best 
volunteers will be found to come. Such men, 
under the sterner discipline of the regular 
army, may be made into very effective men, 
but the best regiments of volunteers will be 
found to be composed of « different class. 

For a good soldier must be something more 
than a good fighter. He must have habits of 
order, of obedience, of sobriety, of honesty, 
which will make him a well disciplined man. 
And such « man, even on the day of battle, 
will prove a better soldier than the quarrel- 
some, pugnacious, and unreliable rowdy. 

Yes, it remains true of soldiering as of other 
employments, the better the man the better 
the soldier, And the better the man, the 
lighter may be the discipline. 

We think it will be found that Northern 
men will make better soldiers than Southern 
men—simply because Southern men are even 
more heady, self-willed, and impatient of re- 
straint than Northern ones. We of the North 
are bad enough in these respects, it is true— 
but the Southerners, owing partly to their 
favorite institution, are even worse. They 
like ordering others a great deal better than 
being ordered themselves,—and yet the ca- 
pacity of prompt and unreasoning obedience 
is an important essential in a good soldier. 

Let not good, peaceable men think then 
that they are not the right kind of stuff for 
soldiers—they are the very best stuff. Let 
them be made to realize that they are fighting 
for their country and their God, and they be- 
come such soldiers as were the “ Ironsides” 
of Cromwell, and the veteran legions of Gus- 
tavus Adolphus. They are worth double 
their number of loud-talkers, hard-swearers, 
and deep-drinkers, for they are capable of 
taking the very highest polish of discipline, 
and always have their wits about them. The 
army wants regiments of such men, each with 
its chaplain, and with its regular religious 
services. Let them go into battle, after ha- 
ving commended their souls to God—and our 
word for it, such men will care less for the 
deadly bolts of the artillery, and the despe- 
rate charge of bayonets, than those to whom 
this world seems only a playground, and 
this life all in all. 





EMPLOYMENT. 

It is perfectly ridiculous to hear able-bodied 
men complain of wanting employment, and 
asking aid of the benevolent. Congress has 
authorized the President to accept the ser- 
vices of a million of men, and voted $500,- 
000,000 for their support. There are very 
few who have money enough to throw away 
on those who would rather lounge about our 
cities, doing nothing, than enlist. All the 
extra funds of the community—and a good 
deal more—are absorbed by the war; and 
able-bodied men, out of employment, who 
will*not join the army, have no claim upon 
the benevolence of the community. Let the 
question be put to all such, when they ask 
for assistance, “Why don't you enlist?” 
Thirteen dollars a month and rations is no 
mean wages in such times as these. It is 
more than the majority of the mercantile 
classes are making. 

CHIVALROUs SPELLING.—The rebel gene- 
rals seem to find time, between their warlike 
operations, for inventing new systems of 
spelling. Read the following literary pro- 
duction of Gen. Porterfield’s, who was prob- 
ably born in Wise’s district, where they do 
not have any newspapers. It was found by 
the U. 8, troops in Grafton :— 

A contract maid this 21 day of May, 1861 
between my self, commander-in-chief o 
thé forces now in Feterman, and Captain 
Wm. R. Copland, commander of the Graf- 
ton guards :— 

I promice that if he will allow my forces 
under me to g° in to Grafton without being 
disturbed or injured, that we will protect 
them and their property, and we will respect 
their courage and bravery, and that we will 
only remain long time enough to march 
threw the streets and return back to Feterman; 
that we will not camp or train in Grafton. 
Brig. Gen. PorTERFIELD, 
Captain Wm. R. Copii. 


The United States authorities recently have 
been compelled to resort to a cipher, in order 
to avoid the betrayal of their correspondence, 
and the advantage of such a system of spell- 
ing as that of Gen. Porterfield’s is that when 
fully developed, no one will be able to read 
the letters of the rebel generals save them- 
selves. We expect to hear of Porterfield’s 
being soon appointed Secretary of Public In- 
struction in the new “confederacy.” If all 
the rebel documents were written in the 
above style, it would be impossible to con- 
vict Jeff. Davis of treason on documentary 
evidence, 


BURNING on Hampron.—Gen. Magruder, 
with a force of seven thousand secessionists, 
advanced upon Hampton, near Fortress Mon- 
roe, on the 7th, and burned it to the ground, 
Only about ten houses remain out of nearly 
five bundred—many of which were beautiful 
dwellings. The houses being wood, and very 
dry, owing to their having been no rain re- 
cently, burnt like tinder. The few citizens 
who remained in the place, principally 
Unionists, were given fifteen miuutes to leave 
by the secession forces. The object in burn- 
ing the town was to prevent its being used 
by the Federal troops for their winter quar- 
ters. These secession gentlemen, it will be 
seem, are in earnest, and stop st nothing to 
attain their ends. If Gen. Butler had burned 
Hampton, doubtless a certain class of people 
would have exclaimed against the act as un- 
constitutional and barbarous. 


GesreRat Woor—It is said now that 
General Wool has not been ordered to Fort- 
ress Monroe. The Administration has pro- 





bably its reasons for not employing the ser- 
vices of the Genéral. 
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and the ones contemplated. Ths 
story of 80,000 handouts is every word 

I have a man from Manassas who aoa 
ont Ge cape ee eee ee ae 
Heaven can never permit fends to 
trample laws, honor and virtue in the dust, — 
They can never succeed. Earth would be« 


Union forces in Western Virginia took 
over 1,000 prisoners, and released them all, 
This one fact should be enough answer to al] 


We take up the body of a rebel General (Gap. 
net), killed on the fleld of battle, and send & 
carefully by « long route to his friends; they 
will not allow the body of Col. 

killed at Manassas, to be conveyed to his 

CurvaLrous Mopesty.—We copy in as. 
other place a delightfully impudent article 
from the Richmond Whig. The Whig, however, 
is partly right. There area set of Northerners 
who seem created to owe political labor and 
service to the South,and ought to wear cal 
lars round their necks, inscribed “ 
face the born thrall of Chivalry,” like these 
the Saxon serfs used to wear in England 
The mistake of the Whig is in supposing the 
class in question to be a fair sample of the 
Northern people. 

Ah, if these chivalrous secessionists could 
once succeed in conquering the Union forem, 
what a fine time they would have of & &® 
ruling the North. How they would draw 
tight the cords until the blood started. How 
they would tax, and grind, and insult until 
the history of mankind could afford no pe 
rallel. 

Let every soft hearted reader, who doubts 
the policy of this war, peruse the article in 
question. Remember it representé the feel- 
ings not of an individual, but of a class—the 
ruling class among the secessionists. If the 
reader have common sense and comme 
spirit, we think he will realize at last, if he 
never realized before, the impossibility of 
living in peace with such men, until ther 
power and influence are thoroughly broken ia 
the land. It is all idle to talk of the po 
sibility of future friendship with sack 
With other classes of Southern men we may 
hereafter live as brethren, but with the clas 
whose views and feelings the Richmond 
Whig represents, the war is to the bitter end 
And the sooner our people and leaders ree 
lize this fact and act accordingly, the better 
it will be for the country. 





BaLTmMORE AND Brecxommpen—Mr. 
Breckinridge——-Breckinridge, we believe, 
means in the Scotch, a broken ridge—at 
tempted to address the people of Baltimore 
from his hotel one evening last week. The 
Union portion of the crowd, however, o> 
jected to hear him, not approving of his sex 
timents, and made so much noise that the 
Senator could not proceed. The late news 
from Kentucky is said to have convinced Mr. 
Breckinridge that he no longer can fairly te 
present that State in the Senate. 

Mr. Breckinridge is a great stickler at the 
present time for the observance of the Com 
stitution. He thinks it wrong to violate the 
least provision of that instrument, even if 
ssid violation is necessary to prevent the 
whole from being overthrown. He is like a 
man who has such a regard for his physical 
c stitution, that he would not be willing 


¢| lose even a finger, although the surges 


should tell him that if he did not, the whole 
body would die. For our part, we think & 
the part of wisdom to cut off a mortifying 
arm or even leg, undoubted part of the phy- 
sical constitution though it be, rather than 
that the whole frame should perish. 

Tur Frencu Prrxce.—Prince Napoleos, 
after examining the defences of Washington, 
was escorted through our lines to the rebel 
outposts. He will be in great danger is 
the South, for the secessionists will probably 
seize upon him, and attempt by force to make 
him their king. As the Prince expressed 
himself very strongly in Washington upoa 
the subject of slavery, if he will not consent 
to be their king, probably they will tar and 
feather him. Such are the sportive ebullitions 
produced by a southern sun. 

——ASince writing the above the Prince bas 
returned safely. His reception was © 
“wildly enthusiastic” at Manassas, that be 
was probably afraid to go further, though 
fervently entreated just to go as far as 
mond and see Jeff. To all questions relative 
to being King for them, using his influence 
on their behalf in Paris, &c., the Prince # 
understood to have replied with the 
Napoleonic and diplomatic shrug of i 
shoulders’ The Prince doubtless 
freer and deeper when he again reached 
civilized country. 


Tue Bririse ApwrraL Mitxe.—The © 
rious orders relative to the blockade purpot 
ing to have been issued by Admiral Miles 
now turn out to be bogus The Bose 
Transcript says that the Admiral, who is # 
Halifax, has recently written a private lett 
to the British Consul at Boston, in which O 
following passage occurs:—“I see a long & 
ticle in some of the papers, and extracts from 
a letter from Fort Pickens, alluding t» order 
I have given; all I can say is, not ot i a 
my version of blockade, nor my orders om 
subject.” 

We are very glad to hear the Admiral 
this, for really the orders in question bad ® 
very ugly look about them—and a difficully 
with England at this time is abvut the let 





thing that any intelligent American 
seek. 
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in such a position that neither France nor 


both civil and military action. Our states- 
men are like the Girondists of the French 
Revolution, and would perish rather than 
give up their constitutional dogmas, They 
do not see the hand of destiny behind the 
whirlwind and the storm. It is so in all 
great civil convulsions—the people are not 
aware, for yeara, where they are driving to. 
They will not accept the inevitable. They 
will not see that Providence does not subject 
a nation to the fiery furnace of civil war, 
simply to have it run again into the same old 
defective mould—no imperfection remedied, 
no vital defect cured. But Providence will 
scarcely be balked of its ends—even though 
men refuse to work intelligently with it. 
The iron may yield sooner or later to the 
hammer, bat the blows of fate are apt to 
fall till it does yiold. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Iraty. From tae Eantisst Pariop To THe 
Praesent Day. By Joun 8. C. Annort. Pub- 
lished by Mason Brothers, New York. 

A condensed manual of Italian history, an- 
cient and modern, has been so long a deside- 
ratum, that we are glad to sce it attempted 
in the work before us, even though the man- 
ner of its performance is not altogether satis- 
factory. We do not find in Mr, Abbott's 
book enough of that great literary gift, desi- 
rable in all cases, but necessary to the histo- 
rian, the instinct of selection. Things of first 
and of secondary importance, great eras, and 
comparatively trifling events, are not suffi- 
ciently distinguished. The same detail, the 
same exclamations of shocked morality, are 
lavisbed on the bloody and peurile exploits 
of the long line of wretches who wore the 
imperial purple of decaying Rome, on the 
encroachments and corruptions of the Roman 
Church, and on the crimes of Austrian ty- 
ranny. 

The style, too, is inflated and ambitious be- 
yond all historic needs. Nobody dies; they 
“sink into the silent tomb,” or something as 
fine; an uncommonly cruel prince is said to 
“lap blood with the greed of a bloodhound ;” 
and trite morality and pious platitudes round 
every chapter, almost every paragraph. 

More to be regretted than such faults as 
these, is the want of philosophic breadth of 
view, which makes a partially seen truth 
hardly a truth at all. 

In that great day of change and upheaval 
when the Church appeared rising from the 
ruins of the ancient Empire, Mr. Abbott fails 
to see, or at least to make us see, the signif.- 
cance of the change. When the papal 
power encroaches upon and overshadows 
the imperial, he only sees barbarism sup- 
planted by superstition; is quite certain of 
the folly of cherishing relics and worshipping 
saints, but makes no remark upon the demo- 
cratic influence of the new power,—the only 
force that would have sufficed to break the 
iron bonds of caste, which feudalism had 
riveted upon society,—within whose sacred 
bounds the serf became the equal of the 
prince, and the title of servant of God and the 
Church became a higher name than that of 
Count or Baron, 

In spite of these drawbacks, however, the 
book will probably be well received, being, 
we believe, the only work which has com- 
pacted a history of Italy from the earliest to 
the most modern timea, into one volume, con- 
venient in size, and sufficiently graphic to be 
very pleasantly readable. Such a history 
cannot fail to interest, be the treatment what 
it may. It is wonderful to watch the mighty 
sweep of the centuries from the full domi- 
nation of Imperial Rome, through its deca- 
dence, ite new rise into greatness and gran- 
deur as the concentration of the power of the 
Christian bierarchy, its second and more fatal 
decay, its death and dissolution, when in the 
eighteenth century bleeding Italy was rent 
to fragments and dispersed among the na- 
tions of the earth “a hissing and a bye- 
word.” 

A wondrous throb of life succeeds that 
ghastly, deathly silence. It is the throe of 
& new birth that grows stronger, fuller, 
sharper, till new Italy, United Italy, the beau- 
tifal daughter of the ancient mother of na- 
tions, springs into life, to round and complete, 
let us hope, the destiny that has heretofore 
named her mighty and blessed. 

Mr. Abbott's Napoleonic sympathies are 
such as might be expected from his antece- 
dents. He sees in the great conqueror's de- 
scent upon Italy the beneficent mission of a 
saviour and deliverer. Napoleon's downfall 
alone, according to Mr. Abbott, prevented 
the fulfillment at that time of all that those 
who loved her could hope for her. Yet even 
if we could grant all that he assumes of the 
beneficent aims of the conqueror of Italy, we 
should not regret his failure to carry them 
out. She alone must work out her salvation. 
No earthly power could breathe the breath 
of life into her dead nostrils till her own life 
throbbed again within her. Not yet is all 
accomplished that we look for, but soon we 
trust to greet her full clothed and in her 
right miod, taking her queenly seat among 
the nations. 


Tom Browne at Oxrorp. Part Second: 
Published by Harper & Brothers, New York, 
and Ticknor & Fields, Boston; and for sale 
by J. B. Lippincott & Co., and T. B. Peterson 
& Brothers, Phila. 

Tax Stimnt Womax. By the author of 
“ King’s Cope,” &c. Published by T. H. O. 
P. Burnham, Boston. 





included in this volume that the space to 
which Du Chaillu's researches were limited, 
is very small compared with the whole con- 
tinent, but the number of animals peculiar to 
this section is remarkable. 

The traveller says :—“ In this comparatively 
narrow belt is found that monstrous and 
ferocious ape, the gorilla. Here, too, and 
here only, isthe home of the very remark- 
able nest-building ape, the 7veglodytes Caleua, 
the nshiego mbouve of the natives; of the 
hitherto unknown hooloo kamba, another ape 
no less remarkable than the Tyoglodytes 
caleus, and of the chimpanzee. North, south, 
and east of this region, the lion lords it in 
the forests and the desert; only in this tract 
he is not found. Here, too, I discovered no 
less than twenty new species of quadrupeda, 
and upward of sixty new species of birda, 
many as strange as others were beautiful.” 

The book is profusely and handsomely il- 
lustrated. Of course the gorilla figures con- 
spicuously, as being the greatest euriosity of 
which the traveller had to tell. He is the 
largest, strongest and fiercest of the tribe of 
apes—in anatomical structure very closely 
approaching humanity, but in the counte- 
nance and form of the head less like man 
than some other species. The head of the 
kooloo-kamba, a picture of which is given, is 
almost exactly like that of a negro, They 
come close, but the gulf between man and 
beast is still high as heaven, deep as hell, 
Impaassable between them lies the Word— 
“God breathed into man the breath of life, 
and he became a living soul.” 

Among tbe curious customs of the natives 
is the way of making a king among the 
Mpongwe tribe. They choose one secretly, 
and the first hint to the favored candidate is 
given by the whole populace crowding round 
and showering upon him all manner of abuse 
in word and action. When they have taken 
full datisfaction in thiseway, they proceed to 
crown him, and promise obedience hence- 
forth. 

One of the most important exports of this 
part of the country is India rubber. “The 
caoutchouc of Africa is obtained from a vine 
(called dambo by the natives), and not from a 
tree. This vine is of immense length, and 
has singularly few leaves, and only at the ex- 
tremity of the vine. The leaves are broad, 
dark green and lance shaped. The bark is 
rough and of a brownish hue. A large vine 
is often five inches in diameter at the base. 
To get the best India rubber, the milk must 
be taken from the incision in the bark, with- 
out wounding the wood, as this has a juice of 
its own, which, mixing with the milk, spoils 
it.” ‘ 

We should not think it could be necessary, 
under the equator, to build fires for warmth, 
but it seems to be the case. Du Chaillu says 
— “We stretched ourselves with our feet to 
the fires, and wrapped up, I in my blankets, 
and the men in whatever they could get to- 
gether of leaves and grass. No wonder the 
poor fellows love a fire. They are very light- 
ly dressed, and the winds here, near the 
equator as it is, in the dry season are very 
bleak and cold when the sun is not up to 
warm them. I could not rest well for cold, 
though I had a thick blanket about me.”; 

The book abounds in lively stories both of 
men and animals. These have been made 
the subject of a sharp discussion in the Bri- 
tish Ethnological Society, some members ques- 
tioning M. Du Chaillu’s veracity, For our- 
selves, we do not sq@e, in an impartial reading 
of the book, anything so improbable as to 
start a doubt, It has every appearance of 
being a faithful transeript of events. The 
traveller and his accusers will no doubt settle 
the matter in time. 


Hrerory oF CIvInIzaTION IN ENGLAND. 
By Henny Tuomas Buckie. Vol. 2. Pub- 
lished by D. Appleton & Co... New York; and 
for sale by 8. Hazard, Jr., 724 Chestnut street, 
Philada. 

Paimany Onsect Lessons ror A Grapt 
ATED Covcnsak or DeveLorment. A Ma- 
nual for Teachers and Parents. By N. A. 
CaLxrns. Published by Harper & Brothers, 
New York, and for sale by J. B. Lippincott 
& Co., Phila. 

SEASONS WITH THE Ska Honans; 
Srortine ADVENTURES IN THE NORTHERN 
Seas. By James Lamont, F. G. 8. Pub 
lished by Harper & Brothers, New York; and 
for sale by J. B. Lippincott, & Co., Phila. 

Frawiey Parsonace. By Antony 
Tro.vorg, author of “ Doctor Thorne,” &c. 
With Ulustrations. Published by Harper & 
Brothers, New York ; and sale by J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co., Phila. 

CarTuacr anp Hex Remains: Being an 
account of the Excavations and Researches 
on the Site of the Phernician Metropolis in 
Africa and other adjacent places, Conducted 
under the Auspices of Her Majesty's Govern 
ment, by Dr. N. Davis, F. R.G.S., &c. With 
Illustrations. Published by Harper & Bro- 
thers, New York; and for sale by J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co., Phila 

History or ManGanet oF ANJov, QUEEN 
or Henny VI, or Enxotanp. By Jacon 
Assort. Published by Harper & Brothers, 
New York; and for sale by J. B. Lippincott 
& Co., Phila. 

Tue Urnisixne oy a Great Preorte. The 
United States in 1861. Translated from the 
French of Count AGENoK De Gasrantin, by 
Mary E. Bootn. Published by Chas. Scrib- 
ner, New York; and for sale by J. B. Lippin 
cott & Co., Philada. 

Tue Firrn Reaper. By Manrcrvs Witt 
son. Published by Harper & Bros. ; and for 
sale by J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philada. 
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Tux Soca. Srentrrcance or Our Ixett- 
Turtons, An Oration delivered by request 
of the citizens of Newport, R. 1, July 4, 1861, 
by Hewny Jawea Published by Ticknor & 
Field, Boston. For sale by J. B. Lippincott 
&.Co,, Philada 

Tus Loer Tames oF Ienant.; or The First 
of the Red Men. Philada., 1861. 

A Day's Rion. A Live's Romance. By 
Cuan.ies Leven, author of “ Charles 0’ Mal- 
ley,” &c. Published by Harper & Bros, New 
York ; and for salt by J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
Philada. . 

Haarer’s Gueex axp Latrm Texta 
Three more volumes of this “cheap and ac- 
curate” edition of the Classica, For sale by 
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ided 
highest military Virginia, - 
grass growth—they have nothing w rely 
upon but their numbers, and that, in the 

flight, proves an element of weakness, 
he fact is, the Yankees are very little 
better than Chinese. They Jay the same 
stress on the gneee of their dollars that the 
U 


Celestials do on the noise of their gongs. Ori- 
-_ endowed with no amiable 
t, have cultivated the of money- 
and ¢ until gain has become 

their God, and they it to be omnipo- 
tent. With money in their pockets, won 
from a generous and chivalrous raco—and 


rata, they are 


multitudinous as Norwa 
and fancied that they 


swollen with conceit, 
were fit for empire. Aas wg At = 
possess one gentleman le, nor a sin- 
gle talent that qualified them for war, Of the 
very first clements are destitute, 

don't even know how to ride a horse—a ta- 
lent only to be acquired in youth and gentle 
avocations. And as to arma, -nine out 
of a hundred never shot a gun, and we have 
it on very good authority chat Old Scott lost 
all patience in attempting to teach them how 
to load a gun. The vile old wretch! He reaps 
a just reward for his treason and his talents 
misapplied. 

The break-down of the Yankees, their ut- 
ter unfitness for empire, forces dominion upon 
us of the South. e are compelled to take 
the sceptre, and it is our duty to prepare our- 
selves to wield it with dignity and effect We 
must adapt ourselves to our destinies. We 
must elevate our race, every man of it—breed 
them up to arms, to command—to empire.— 
The art military should constitute a leading 
part of every white man's education, The 
right of voting should be a high privilege to 
be enjoyed only by those who are westhy to 
exercise it. In a word, the whole white po- 
pulation of the South should be brought into 
a high-toned aristocracy, duly impressed with 
a sense of its superiority to Yankee trickery ; 
and of its own functions, and its obligations 
to freedom and civilization. 


ENGAGEMENT AT Duo Srrincs.—Ceneral 
Lyon recently met the enemy at Dug Springs, 
south of Springfield, Missouri. Seeing a regi 
ment of infantry coming along the road, the 
lieutenant of a scoutif® party of U.S. cavalry 
ordered a charge, which resulted in killing 30 
of the rebels and wounding 40, 

A large body of the enemy's cavalry, which 
had taken a position on the high ground, to 
observe our position and strengthen their 
forces, were dispersed by a few shells from 
Totten’s battery, wounding some thirty of 
them. : 

At the last accounts, Gen, Lyon with his 
forces had fallen back on Springfleld, having 
reached there on Monday morning, and was 
preparing for a vigorous defence. The rebels 
were advancing by four different roads, anil 
their advance was ascertained to be from 10 
to 15 miles distant. . 

General Lyon had called on 2,500 of the 
Home Guards from the country around 
Springfield. 

It was expected that the enemy would make 
an immediate attack, from the fact that their 
Commissariat Department was in a miserable 
condition, they being obliged to depend upon 
forced contributions for temporary supplies 
It was generally remarked in Springtield, 
that Gen. Lyon was perfectly coafident of 
success in case of an attack, He had no en 
trenchments, but would depend upon his 
splendid artillery in the open field. Filly 
wagons, laden with provisions, bad reached 
him. 


Mrs. Barnett Browntno’s PARENTAGE 
—A correspondent of the Manchester Guar 
dian corrects & Current statement that Mrs. 
Browning's father was a city merchant. Ile 


s:- 

Edward Moulton Karrett now deceased, 
Was a country gentleman, and was never en 
gaged in business, When a minor, he in 
herited a haudsome fortune from his maternal 
grandfather, and took the name of Barrett by 
royal sign manual, in the usual way, in addi 
tion to his patronymic Moulton. He had a 
beautiful homestead called Hope End, be 
neath the Malvern hills in Herefordshire, in 
which county he served high sheriff in 1514 
He rebuilt the mansion and embellished the 
park and grounds of Hope End; and in that 
fairy dwelling the poctess, his daughter, pass 
ed her happy childhood and the days of ber 
early womanhood. All this is well known ia 
our neighborhood. Mr. Barrett had estates 
in Jamaica, the produce of which was, of 
course, sold in London. This may acevunt 
for the misstatement having got abroad. 


1 
tm Beware how you have dealings with as 
man taller than yourself; he can always over- 
reach you. 
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GENERAL BUTLER 
ON THE CONTRABAND QUESTION. 
Gen. Butler has written the following letter 
to the War Department relative to the con- 
= to be pursued towards the fugitive 
Te: — 


Heav-Quantrens Derantwent or Va., 
Mownon, July 30,1861. { 
Cameron, 
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they were working 

at that duty, saviog our 
labor the « of the mid-day sun. 
The women were | substantially their 
own subsistence in wash me marketing, and 
taking care of the clothes of the soldiers, and 
ravions were being served out to the men who 
worked for the support of the children. But 
by the evacuation of Hampton, rendered ne- 
cessary by the withdrawal of troopa, leaving 
me ecarcely 5,000 men outside the Fort, in- 
cluding the force at Newport News, all 

black people were obliged to break up their 
homes at Hampton, fleeing across the creek 
within my linea for protection and support. 
Indeed it was a most distressing sight, Ww see 
these poor creatures, who had trusted to the 
protection of the arms of the United pastes, 
and who aided the troops of the Unite: 
States in their enterprise, to be thus obliged 
to flee from their homes, and the homes of 


their who had deserted them, and 
become not fagiive from fear of the return 
of the rebel soldiery, who had threatened to 


shoot the men who had wrought for ua, and 
to carry off the women, who had served us to 
a worse than Egyptian bondage. I have, thero- 
fore, now within the .Peninsula, this side of 
Hampton Creek, 900 negroes, 300 of whom 
are able-bodied men, 30 of whom are men 
eubstantially past hard labor, 175 women, 225 
children under the age of 10 years, and 170 
between 10 and 15 years, and many more 
coming in. The questions which this state of 
facts present are very embarrassing. 


“ First—What shall be done with them ? 
and Becond—What is their state and condi 
tion? 

“ Upon these questions I desire the instruc 
tions of the Department, 

“ The first question, however, may perhaps 
be anawered by considering the Inst. Are 
these men, women and children slaves’? Are 
they free’ Is their condition that of men, 
women and children, or of property, or is it 
a mixed relation? What their status was un 
der the Constitution and laws, we all know 
What has been the eflect of rebellion and a 
state of war upon that stalue? When | 
adopted the theory of treating the able bodied 
negro fit to work in the trenches, as property 
liable to be used in aid of rebellion, and so 
contraband of war, that condition of things 
was in so far metas | then and still believe, 
on @ legal and constitutional basis, But now 
a new series of questions arise, Passing by 
women, the children certainly cannot be 
treated on that basis; if property, they must be 
considered the incumbrance, rather than the 
auxiliary of an army, and, of course, in ne 
possible leval relation, could be treated as 
contraband, Are they property’ [ft they 
were #0, they have been left by their masters 
and owners, deserted, thrown away, aban 
doned, like the wrecked vyeesel upon the 
ocean, Their former possessors and owners 
have causelessly, traitorously, rebelliously, 
and, to carry out the figure, practically aban 
doned them to be swathowed up by the win 
ter storm of starvation, If property, do they 
not become the property of the salvors? but 
we, their salvors, do not need and will not 
hold such property, and will assume no such 
ownership; has not, therefore, all proprietary 
relation ceased’ lave they not become, 
thereupon, men, womeo and children’ No 
longer under ownership of any kind, the fear 
ful relicts of fugitive masters, have they not, 
by their masters’ acts, and the state of war, 
assumed the condition, which we hold to be 
the normal one, of those made in Conds 
image? Is not every copstituvonal, leyal, 
and moral requirement, as well to the run 
away master as their relinquished slaves, 
thus answered’ | confess that my own mind 
is compelled, by tis reasoning, to look upon 
them as men and women. Li not tree born, 
yet free, manumitted, sent forth from the 
hand that held them, never w be reclaimed 

“Of course, if Une reasoning thus imper 
feclly set forth i correct, my duty as a ho 
Inane man is very pian I should take the 
same care of these toen, Wotnen and children, 
houseless, homeless, and anprovided for, os 1 
would of the same number of men, women and 
children whe, for thew attachment to the 
Union, had been driven or allowed to flee trom 
the Confederate States I should bave Lo 
doubt on this question, had IT not seen it 
stated that an order Lad been issued by Geng 
ral McDowell in his department, substan 
tially forbidding all tugitive slaves from com 
log Within bis lines, or bemg harboured there 
Ie that order to be enforced in all Military 
Departinents? If so, who are to be con 
sidered fugitive slaves’ 1s a clave to be con 
sidered fugiiive whose Master rups awny and 
leaves him? Is it forbidden to the Wroups to 
aid or harbor within their lines the negro 
children who are tound therein, or is the 
swidier, when his march has destroyed their 
means of subsistence, w allow them to siarve 
because he has driven off the rebel master / 
Nor shall the commander of regiment or bat 
talion sit in judgment upon the question, 
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Senate.—The Senate confirmed only two 
Major Generals for Regular Army, 
namely :—MeClellan and Fremont, and Bri. 
gadicr-Generals Manafleld, McDowell, Rosen 
eranz, Anderson, Meigs, and Thomas—the 
last named as Adjutant-Uieneral 

The following + a correct list of the confir- 
mations of the highest officer com 
the volunteers, as copied from the offic 
record :— 

Major-Generals— Banka, Dix, and Butler. 

Dever emerale-McUall Curtla, Kear- 
ney, Reynolds, King, 


Porter, Franklin, 

man, Hooker, Lander, Raker, Kelly, Lyon, 
Pope, Cox, Hurlbut, Schenck, tina, 
Grant, Couch, Governor lhurneide, 
Montgomery (N. 4 Philips (Vt,) Williams 
(Mich.) Hunter, . T. Sherman, Buell, 


Oakes, Hamilton (Wia..) and MeClernand. 

A number of these gentlemen are regular 
army officers, while others have received a 
military education, All the navy nomina 
tions were confirmed, a few captains and lieu. 
tenants excepted, 


Gaemator—The great Garibaldi has tn 
dered his services to the Federal Gover: 
ment. The correspondence in which the 
offer was made and accepted took place be 
tween the American Consul at Genoa an 
Secretary Seward, The offer, of course, was 
accepted, and the rank of Major-General ten 
dered to the noble Italian, (Doubtful) 

Ricumonp, August 0, via New Orleans, 
August 10.--The papers of this morning 
semi-oMficially announce that Admiral Dan 
das intends to take his feet into Charleston 
regardiess of the prohibition of the U. & 
Government, The Dritieh Consul here states 
that he has no official authority for such a 
statement, 

InreneeTine 10 Draenrknes— Hereafter 
all deserters from the army are to be arrested 
by the police or citizens, taken to Governor's 
Jalan, and tried by court marthal In cane a“ 
citizen captures a deserter, he will receive the 
sum of thirty dollars, which will be deducted 


from the pay of the soldier, Every soldier 
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them at $1, the yield will be $10,000, « for- 
tune few men realize in a lifetime, Plant 
fruit trees 

A ecancrrty of farm laborers existe in Min- 


Tux oMcer of “ high rank” who ls report- 
ed to have been found by the rebels on the 
field at Bull Run, with $750 tn gold on bis 
person, proves to have been Quartermaster 
O'Brien. Probably, as the rebels do not often 
we that much gold now, they thongs poor 
O'lirien taust be scime great General. 

Tux New Orleans Crescent of the 25th 
ult, spoils the story set afloat by the Mem- 
pis Avalanche, that fifiy thousand stand of 
arms bad reaeved there from England, ha- 
ving been landed at Herwick's Bay from 
the steamer Sumter, It says there is no truth 
in it. 

Tun Faron ix New Yorx.—The liabi- 
lities of Claflin, Mellen & Co., of New York, 
it is now ascertained, are near four millions, 
of which about a million ls * bank debt.” The 
surplus of the firm is probably not over a mil- 
lion and « quarter, as on the Ist of January 
last the yearly statement showed an excess of 
but two millions 

Execution o- Anmernona —The execu- 
tion of Thomas J. Armstrong, for the murder 
of Robert Crawford, took place in this eity 
on Friday, the 0th, at 17 minutes past eleven 
o'clock, at the Moyamensing Prison. Arm 
strong made a confession a few days before 
his death, throwitog the guilt open two othera, 


whe are te llewed to be entirely tanement 
Mus Lixcousx, says the New York Tri- 
buwe bas gone with ber family, excepiing 


New Jersey, 


the President. to Long ranch 
hewn « ngaged 


where summer quarters have 
for her 


who loses his gun, whether im cowardly Tue New York State Demeocorste Com 
throwing it away on the fleld of bate, of | mittee has rejected the proposal of the He 
through neglect, is to have §12, the price of | pullicon nmittee to forma Laion ticket 
th ron, deducted trom hia pray Thies will | Tt hese called a State Conwenth ne adopted 
show the men that gunsare not toys to be a resolution declaring that, while the war 
thrown away Whenever it is incoavenient to | should be vigorously prosecuted, the United 
carry them i States Chovernimnent ught to held out terms 
An unlucky private in one of the New of peace amd goeomim lation to the dis 
York regiments was wounded in the late bat | severed States, aesurteg them of all their 
the, and his father arrived at the hospital just rights under the Constitution 
ae the surgeon Was fomeving the tall from \ Peace Convention has been held in 
the back of bie shoulder, ‘The Imoy hay with hia | Litelfield, (Conn, at which I was resolved 
tice downward om Uhe ja let Ah, my poor | that a vigoretis proser ition of the war, with 
son!” waid the father, mournfully, “ I'm very Jallthe men and means the Government can 


worry for you Bat t's a bad place to be hit 


m hus in the back’ The sufferer turned | way te 
over, barcd his) breast, and pointed to the 
opening above the arm pit, exclaimed, “Fa 
ther, there's where the ball went in! 
Stave 6 Prsonnes = Reteannn Orders | 


were insued from the War department re 


cently, for the liberation of all slaves in prison | 


at Alexandria, and for their employment inthe 

ton of fortfleationas, pays r them for 
¢ 

tis uoderetood 


comaetrur 
their work as day laborers 
that the Cabinet have decided Uhat.all slaves, 





© mmand, was the surest and most speedy 
attain the cesired peace 

fur First Kegument of Pennsylvania Ar- 
tillery hes arrived in Washington. Their 
onset of thirty two rifled cannon, six, 
and twenty four pounders. They 
hundred men, and afe com- 
tenant Colonel Campbell, a 
» served with distinction in 


ALLL 
twelve, 
nutaber 
manded by Lik 
gallant offfver, w! 
the Mexican war 
Tun Jtemeor rate: Standard, of seorssion pro- 
clivities, published at Concord, N. HL, having 


tine 


in all places aod territories eocupied by our | published an article reflecting on the sol liers, 
wrmpies, are to be #o liberated, « tnployed, and | Uke rr turned volunteers and others demanded 


paid 

Panic in aN Auwy ie not a novelty in 
warfare, The beet disciplined troops of Bu. | 
rope have been guilty of them far less exon 


renin Virginia. Such was 
of French and Sardinian 
troops from Castiyiioue to Ibrescia, the day 


after the ereat battle of Solferine There the 


sally than our 
the famous flight 








successtul soldiers were reetiog from the fa 
teues of the fight, when 


had been hidden in the bushes came out into 


five Austrians who 


surrender themselves 
stantiy the cry «of The 
od From that simple inei 
For 17 miles, all the 


the open fleld to 
Austrians are o* 
ming" wae 


dent arose a prank 


| windows, and dared the mob 
| authorities endeavored to quel! the distur- 





In- | 


| mative « 


Va retrne tien, and the Palmers (editors and 


proprietors) shook yistols and ates out of the 
W hile the city 


bance, the Palmers fired four sheta, wound- 
ing two soldiers. The office was immediately 
rutted, and the materials burned ta the street 
he Palmers took refuge in the attic, but 
were Dually carried to the police stauon and 
protected by the | , though with great 
diteulry 
Coneneeionat Arrkorarations —It ap- 
data of the Committee of 


from th 


wars, 

War sod Means, that the total amount of 
the “appt yiations af the recent seamion are 
$275,000,000, OF this, $197,000,000 are for 


the army, $55,000,000 for Ube navy, and the 
remainder for various other purposes 

Nic anaata Corron.—-The first cargo of 
tion, comsisting of Uhirty bales, was 


way to Brescia, the road was Oiled with a] shipped from Nicaragua to Panama a kw 


flying mass of horse and foot; wagons and | 


ainbulances were emptied of their wounded, 
and everybody seemed beside themselves 
with terror, Some fiNeen thoysand men 
were engaged in this panic, and the loss of 
life from it was very considerable. 


days ago. The cotton was who by an 
American named Russel, who expects to have 
a large crop bext year, 

tw it would be well if we had less medi- 
cine and more cures ; less profession and more 
piety ; less law and more justice. 
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” opponents; and while in this situation, your 
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IN MAY. 


rox teu savenear BYERIxe FoeT. 
My heart o'erfowed with giadoces. 
1 vese with the rising éay. 
Ané wandered through dew) meadows, 
Green tn the glory of May 


Apple blooms and violets 
Boented the bedding grute, 

And ta my happy bosom 
Biassom ‘4d the rose of love. 


No word of my treasured secret 
I uttered, far of near, 

1 whispered it not to the meadows, 
Ané not im the wood's green car, 


But the roguish skylark divined it, 
And bore it eway ov high, 
And cang my timid secret 
Abroad through the blushing shy! 
FANNY MALONE RAYMOND 


THE GAME OF CHESS EN QUATRE. 


chess, and as we believe this game is neither 
known nor 4 in London, we pro- 
pose to give as correct an idea of it as we can 
collect. In some parts of the continent, espe- 
cially in Reasia, the double game is much ad- 
mired and very generally played. As a science 
it ls inferior, perhaps, to the common game, but 
as « source of amusement, it is in many re- 
apects preferable, combining, as it dors, all 
the sociableness of whist, with the engrossing 
interest of the single game of cheas. 

At tile game four parties play—two upon 
each aide, The board required is the com- 
mon cheas-board, with three rows of squares 
added to each aide of it, making an addition 
of ninety ix squares, and a total of one hun- 
dred and sixty, At this board the players 
sit, as at @ whist table, those opposite to each 
other being partners, On the extreme rows 
two sete of chesemen are placed—one set 
being wooden, the other ivory; or it ts suffi. 
clent if a difference of color rendet them 
easily distinguishable from each other, so as 
to prevent confusion and mistakes. The po- 
sition of the sets is precisely the same as in 
the common game, with this difference, that 
the several queens occupy a white square. 
The movements are also the same as in the 
single game, with two exceptions, in respect 
to the pawna First, they advance only one 
sep at « time; and secondly, when one of 
your pawns meets the pawn of your partner, 
whereby the progress of yours is impeded, 
you may push forward, by occupying the 
square either on the right or left; afer which 
it resumes a direct course. 

The principles of the double game are 
nearly identical with those of the single 
game; but the mode of playing differs in se 
veral reepecta, Each player moves in rota 
tion from the left to the right. Partners pur- 
sue one common plan, and support each other 
when acting either on the offensive or defen- 
sive. When opening the game, cach player 
directs the main force of his attack against 
his opponent on the left. The wing being, in 
this game, the most yulnerable part, you 
never castle. When you are in mate, (your 
partner baving an open field) you do not 
thereby lose the game-—you merely lose the 
faculty of playing unti! your partner repels 
the attack, or until relieved by one of your 


Aaoaus. 





men remain in thé same position in which 
they were when the check was given, until 
the mate be removed, Nor, in the mean- 
time, can any of your pieces be captured by 
the adversary, as your forces would be thereby 
too mach reduced. Your partner, besides, in 
having to maintain the combined attack of 
two opponenta, is already laboring under 
sufficient distreea, But your opponents may 
take shelter under your men, and even place 
their kings so as to be in check from a piece 
or pawn of yours; this being permitted in 
consequence of your having lost the power 
of moving. You ought to be constantly on 
the watch to give check to your opponent on 
the right, when any of his pieces are ex 
posed to your partner opposiie, because in 
that case your Opponent must cither remove 
from, or cover check, and then your partner 
takes the piece exposed to him; and you 
ought to omit no opportunity of giving check 
t the queen of your opponent on the lef, 
when it is in your partner's power to give 
your opponent's king check by his next move. 
A good player is always on the lookout for 
an advantage of this kind. 

In order to co-operate effectually with your 
partoer in any attack meditated by him, you 
Dust endesvor to penetrate into and support 
his plans If, for instance, he make an at- 
tack with his queen (which is in this game an 
invaluable piece) it will be your business to 
cover her with « knight; or you will assail 
the opponent against whom your partner's 
attack is directed; or you will remove the 
obstacles which may oppose themselves to 
the attack; or you will set upon your other 
opponent, and, by keeping him at tay, pre- 
t him from affording his partner any as- 

The one of your oppo 
and y 
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posite, it le emtitied to the rash of an officer; 
and to the same promotion when, by taking 
any of the pieces of either of your edver- 
saries, it attains the last line on the right or 
Ve 


These, we think, are the points mainly to 
be attended to in this game In Russia, it is 
plaged under « strict observance of a variety 
of lawe and rules, which we could not insert 
in this paper, without too much increasing ite 
length. 

When the players happen to be pretty 
equally matched, the game is intensely inte- 
rosting. It demands the most vigilant atten- 
tion, not only to carry into effect your own 
plans, but to pevetrate those of your partner; 
to co-operste efficiently with him in all bis 
movements ; to discover th® covert plots and 
ambuscades of your adversaries, and often a 
great exertion of skill to thwart and defeat 
them, Owing to the greater complexity of 
the game, and its extensive ramifications, it 
is much more difficult to play it well, than it 
is to manage the common one; but it is said 
that in the Paris clubs an indifferent hand at 
the single game often excels at the double 
one. We confidently recommend the game 
to the lovers of chess, and believe it to be 
well worthy of a place in the London Chess 
Clubs. 

The game has only a slight drawback ; you 
are liable to be excessively provoked when 
your partner does not succeed in discovering 
your object in making « good move, and so 
fall to co-operate with you; and also when 
he makes any serious blunder, you feel mor 
tifed and vexed, when perhaps, you have 
been guilty of the same errors yourself, As 
in whist, or any other plural game, the effect 
of Chess en Quatre \e, of course, greatly 
heightened by each gentleman having for a 
partner a young lady. Besides rendering the 
game more pleasant, gallantry prevents any 
irritation that might otherwise arise. But, 
reader, with whomsoever you play, it is very 
necessary to keep in mind the golden rule of 
chess, “ Keep your temper, and Uf you cannot 
gain a victory over your adversary, gain one 
over youreds.” 


THE CONDUCT OF OUR SOLDIERS, 


Napoleon Bonaparte once remarked, “ It 
has been sald that the victories of the French 
Republic were won by the new volunteers, 
who were inexperienced in war. There could 
he no greater mistake: they were won by the 
180,000 old soldiers of the monarchy. You 
will not soon see me going to war with re. 
cruita,” The same opinion of the inefficiency 
of raw levies has been held by nearly all ex. 
perienced officers 

The case is entirely changed, however, if 
the troops can be placed behind breast. works; 
there they are apt to fight well, At Bunker 
Hill our troops were perfectly steady until 
the British got inside the lines, but then they 
ran as fast as their legs could carry them, in 
spite of all the endeavors of the officers to 
arrest them ; Gen. Putnam especially wasting 
& great many oaths in the effort. No braver 
commander cver lived than Gen. Jackson, 
and tn his dispatches before the battle of New 
Orleans he says distinctly that he shall not 
suffer his soldiers to fight until he can place 
them behind entrenchments. 

The principal objection brought against 
volunteers ia, that they are more subject to 
panics than veteran troops, and especially that 
when a panic commences it is more apt to 
spread to the whole army. This danger is 
sufficiently great in the oldest and best discip- 
lined armies. As a general rule, when the 
lines are once broken the whole army takes 
to flight in utter confusion, The cases are 
rare in which any portion of an army has re- 
sisted the contagion of a panic occurring in 
another portion. The conduct of the Impe- 
rial Guard at Waterloo forms one of these 
exceptions, and that conduct will never be 
mentioned bat with a thrill of pride by any 
Frenchman to the latest generation, After 
the rest of the army had fled in frantic ter 
ror, the Imperial Guard stood firm amidst 
their foes, refusing either to retreat or to sur- 
render 

Now, the fact to which we wish to call 
attention, which the whole community ought 
to understand and to appreciate, ia this 
When our troops were under a murderous fire, 
and though thousands of their comrades were 
running in wild confusion from the field, 
aoeral of the regiments did not catch the con 
fagion, but marched off the fleld only in obe 
dience to the commands of their officers, 
preserving their thinned ranks in perfect 
onder 

In all our reading of history we have never 
seen this conduct paralleled by a large army 
of soldiers in their first battle — scientific 
Amerwan ; 

Descknetres Toe Gagat FPrencu Army 
Puvsictan.—On leaving Egypt, he followed 
Napoleon throughout all his campaigna, as 
far as, and including, Waterloo. At Moscow, 
when the Emperor wished to turn the chil 
dren out of a foundling hospital, in order to 
use it for military purposes, Deagenettcs suc- 
ceeded in dissuading him, by telling him that 
he would be hereafter compared to Herod 
massacring the innocents, In the retreat 
from Moscow, be was made prisoner; he 
immediately wrote to the Emperor Alexan- 
der, declaring that, for his impartial attention 
to the sick of all nations and creeds, as they 
had fallen into his hands, he was entitled to 
the gratitude of ERurope. In reply, he re- 
ceived a letter acknowledging his claims two 
the guod wishes of Europe, giving him bis 
liberty, and a guard of honor to the ad 
vanced posts of the French army, which was 
then in Prussia 


Fou Panexta—Do all in your power to 
teach chikiren selfgovernment. If a child is 
passionate, teach him by genUc means to curb 
his temper. If he is sulky, charm him out of 
it by frank good humor. If indolent, sccus- 
tom him to exertion, and train him 20 as to 
perform even onerous duties with alacrity. In 
abort, give your children the habit of over- 
cumming besetting eins 


This charch, so long the advanced post of 
our army at Washington, and which has 
been the scene of several picket skirmishes, 
was built over 1%) years ago, in 1700-—and 
rebuilt, as an inscription on the wall informa 
us, by the late “Lord” Fairfax, whose son, 
the present “ Lord” Fairtas, is supposed to be 
serving in the rebel army. The title of Lord, 
we may observe, is «till given to the repre- 
sentative of the family. The inscription on 
the old church reads ax follows: 


——————— 
SS 





FALL’S CHURCH, VIRGINIA. 


“Henry Fairfax, an accomplished gentle- 
man,an upright magistrate, asincere Christian, 
died in command of the Fairfax Volunteers at 
Saltillo, Mexico, 1847, But for his munifi- 
cence this church might still have been a ruin.” 

Service was held in the old church some 
weeks since, by the Rev. Dr. Mines, Chaplain 
of the Beeond Maine Regiment; most of the 
Union troops in the neighborhood being pre- 
sent. For our sketch we are indebted to 





Herper's Weekly. 





LAMBETH PALACE, 
Residence of the Archbishop of Canterbary. 


(Seen Exornavine on Finer Paor.) 


This princely building is the residence of 
the Most Reverend John Bird Sumner, D. D., 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and Primate of 
all England. The Archbishop isin the 81st 
year of his age. 

Lambeth Palace is about six hundred years 
old, and during that length of time it has 
been the London residence of the Archbishops 
of Canterbury, and the place in which they 
have all been consecrated to the solemn du- 
ties of the primacy, There is a tower, a ball, 
a chapel, a gate-house, and a guard room,— 
The building is encircled with walls and sur- 
rounded by gardens. Adjoining to it is the 
old church of St. Mary, Lambeth, and the 
scene presented by the palace, the church, 
and the walks, as seen from the river, is one 
of the most picturesque in or about Lon- 
don 

Archbishop Boniface built the chapel at 
Lambeth, the oldest part of the palace ; Arch- 
bishop Chicheley built the tower, the oldest 
brickwork England since the Roman pe- 
riod; Archbishop Morton built the gate- 
house of red brick faced with white stone; 
Archbishop Jaxon built the hall; Archbishop 
Bancroft began the library ; Archbishop Laud 
added an oak screen; and Archbishop How- 
ley, the predecessor of the present primate, 
erected the modern residence, from designs 
by Blore, This modern residence is the only 
habitable part of the palace; it looks out on 
the gardens, which are thirty acres in extent, 
and very well kept 

The gate-house and guard room are especi- 
ally remarkable for the elaborate carving of 
the roofs; the beautiful groining and timber 
arches are particularly deserving of notice 
They were erected towards the mriddle of the 
fifteenth century, and were used by the Arch- 
bishop's retainers, when soldiery were some 
times needed to save even the primate from 
popular violence, 

The chapel of the palace—the most ancient 
portion of the building—is seventy-two feet 
long by twenty-five feet wide, The style is 
early English, with lancet windows and a 
erypt, thirty-six feet long, by twenty-four feet 
wide The stained glass windows and the 
restoration of the roof were executed at the 
expense of Archbishop Howley, the splendid 
windows of the ancient structure having been 
destroyed in the civil wars, and feelingly la 
mented by Archbishop Laud. The oak screen 
in the chapel bears the arms of the last-named 
primate, at whose coat it was erected, Before 


the altar is the grave of Archbishop Parker, 


and within the chapel have been consecrated 
forty-three Archbishops, and more than one 
hundred and fifty Bishops 

The singular structure which bears the 
name of the Lollards’ Tower, on account of 
its having been used asa prison for carly 
English Protestants, is a square, massive 
building of brick, the chief object of interest 
in it being the prison room, in which the un- 
fortunate victims of religious persecution 
were confined. It has been doubted whether 
the room was ever used for such a purpose; 
but the iron rings in the walls, to which pri- 
soners were chained—the inscriptions on the 
walls, here a pame and there a prayer—speak 
too plainly to be mistaken. Here, doubtless, 
many an unbappy sufferer has been immured 
for faith and conscience sake—has known the 
cruel mocking and scourging which were but 
the prelude of the stake; here, doubtless, 
many a Christian man has passed the vigil of 
his flery death, and thought—with galled 
limbs and lacerated back—of prisoners who 
were once shut up at Philippi, and raised 
their midnight hymn of praise to God. They 
may have thought of earthquake-shaken pri- 
sons, of converted gaolers and humiliated 
authority, and wondered whether Lambeth 
walls would tremble at the wrath of Heaven, 
or whether it were better they should die, 
openly confessing the truth amid the flames, 





willing, doubtless, to live or die iu loving 


obedience to Him whose servants they felt 
themselves to be. The Lollards’ Tower has 
many « strange old story associated with it; 
and if the stones could ery out of the walls, 
how many a terrible tragedy—how many a 
glorious triumph might be added to our mar- 
tyrologies ! 

Heaven be praised, the days of persecution 
are over! No fear of some schismatic being 
shut up in the Lollards’ Tower now for daring 
to differ from the learned primate in matters 
theological; no fear that Baptists or Indepen- 
dents, or Methodists or Mormons, or people 
of any shade or no shade of religious or of 
irreligious opinion, should taste a fiery trial; 
no fear that even beneath the condemnation 
of Convocation, the authors of “ Essays and 
Reviews” should be consigned to a living 
tomb or a blazing Smithfield fire. Lambeth 
Palace is now no place of dread, except for 
youthful candidates for the ministry awaiting 
examination, 


THE CURFEW. ° 


Everybody has heard of the curfew bell, at 
the sound of which our English ancestors put 
out their lights and quenched their fires. The 
regulation is often referred to as one of the 








THE CURFEW, 


arbitrary measures introduced by the imperi- 
ous Normans, and as exercising a very gross 
and unwarrantable interference with the 
liberty of the subject. But the popular no- 
tion respecting the curfew is altogether erro 
neous, as to its name, its author, and its ob- 
ject 

The curfew is a vulgar corruption of courre 
Sew—that is, French for “cover the fire.” 
The kind of instrument used for the purpose 
is shown in the accompanying engraving. 
Curfew is as much a corruption as beef-eater 
for duffetier, ull and mouth for Boulogne 
mouth, and kickshaw for quelque chose, 

It is more than doubtful whether William 
the Conqueror introduced the curfew into 
England. It is certain that the practice pre- 
vailed in most other countries of Europe ; and 
there are incidental allusions by old writers, 
which seem to intimate that it was well- 
known in England before the Norman inva- 
sion, 

The object of the curfew was not to de- 
grade and humiliate a vanquished people, but 
to preserve life and property from destruction 
by fire. The rule that fires and candles 
should be extinguished at an carly hour, was 
no more arbitrary than the same rule aboard 
ship, when we consider the condition of so- 
ciety es it then was. The houses were chiefly 
built of wood, and were far more combustible 
than they are now; the accidental outbreak 
of a fire often ended in the destruction of half 
a city and the loss of many lives. There were 
no engines to put out the fire—no water sup- 
ply to be at once obtained—no fire escapes to 
rescue endangered lives—no fire offices to 
make good the lossea. The curfew was sim- 
ply @ useful police regulation, and if it was 
sometimes bardarously enforced, it was mere- 
ly characteristic of the barbarity of the times. 
No doubt Norman William was rapacious, 
tyrannical, and arbitrary, but no censure can 
attach to him on account of the curfew. The 
custom was, in all probability, practised before 





his time, and it was certainly continued for 





six hundred years afterwards. Even now the 
ringing of a bell is stil! continued at the ap- 
pointed hour, when 

“ The curfew tolls the knell of parting day.” 


OUR SECRET DRAWER. 





There is a secret drawer in every heart, 
Wherein we lay our treasures one by one ; 

Each dear remembrance of the buried pest ; 
Fach cherished relic of the time that's gone ; 


The old delights of childhood long ago ; 
The things we loved, because we knew them 
beat ; 
The first discovered primrose in our path ; 
The cuckoo's earliest note; the robin's nest ; 


The merry hay-makings around our bome; 
Our rambles in the summer woods and lanes ; 
The story told beside the winter fire, 
While the wind moaned across the window 
panes ; 


The golden dreams we dreamt in after years ; 
Those magic visions of our young romance ; 
The sunny nooks, the fountains and the flowers, 

Gilding the fairy landscape of our trance ; 


The link which bound us later still to one 
Who fills a corner in our life to-day, 
Without whose love we dare not dream how 
dark 
The rest would seem, if it were gone away ; 


The song that thrilled our soul with very joy ; 
The gentle word that unexpected came ; 
The gift we prized, because the thought was 
kind ; 
Thé@thousand, thousand things that have no 
name. 


All these In some far hidden corner lie, 

Within the mystery of that secret drawer, 
Whose magic eprings though stranger hands 

may touch, 

Yet none may gaze upon ite guarded store. 

ISABELLA LAW. 
al r 

THE HOLE IN THE POCKET. 

Jonas Slack and his wife commenced 
housekeeping, as many other young people 
do, with little means for defraying the neces- 
sary expenses; but as he was a good mecha- 
nic, he could generally find employment in 
his native village, and she being an industri- 
ous littl woman, beside doing her house- 
work, earned considerable in the course of a 
year, by doing plain sewing. But still they 
did not seem to prosper as did Ned Bowen 
and his wife, who commenced housekeeping 
near them aboutthe same time, under similar 
circumstances. The reason why and the way 
he made the discovery, we will let him tell in 
his own words: 

My wife said to me one evening,—“ Mr. 
Slack, I wish to get some thread and needles 
at the store, and want a little change.” 

I felt in my pocket, examined my wallet 
thoroughly, but could find nothing that would 
pass for currency at the store, and reported 
the unpleasant fact to her. 

“ Why,” said she, “ what has become of the 
half-dollar I gave you this morning, that I 
got from Mrs. Jones for sewing?” (She had 
always made me cashier of the firm.) 

After another unsuccessful attempt to find 
it, 1 said: 

“ Mrs, Slack, I think there must be a hole 
in one of my pockets, for certainly I have not 
got it, and I do not think of anything I have 
paid it out for.” 

“T will look at your pockets this evening,” 
said she, mildly, “and will mend them if 
they need it.” 

It was not long after this conversation that 
I remembered having treated myself and 
three friends to ice cream and oranges at a 
confectioner’s shop, but concluded to keep the 
discovery to myself. 

“T couldn't find any hole in your pocket 
last night,” said my wife, the next morning» 
in a gentle tone, and with a look that my 
feelings prevented me from scanning closely ; 
and all the reply I felt willing to make was, 
“ Ah, couldn't you ¥” 

A few days afterwards she called on me for 
twenty-five cents she had lately deposited in 
my sub-treasury for safe keeping. 

“ Really, Mrs. Slack,” said I, thinking it 
best to show a bold front, “there must be 
some corner or seam in my pocket that is 
open ;” though really I could not find one, 
any more than I could the missing quarter. 

“If there is, it is singular that I did not 
find it the other evening,” said she, in her 
usual quiet way, “ but I will be sure to find it 
this evening if there is any.” 

On the way to my work after dinner, while 
passing the Arcade Saloon, the fate of my 
wife's quarter came distinctly to my mind. It 
had vanished in smoke in front of that insti- 
tution ; i. ¢., it had paid for five finely flavor- 
ed cigars which some of my village friends 
had helped me t dispose of while discussing 
politics there the previous evening. 

Mrs. Slack had never told me whether she 
found any hole in my pocket or not; and I 
did not feel disposed to push the investigation 
on the subject any further at the time. 

Although I was -seldom entirely out of 
change, still it was frequently unpleasantly 
scarce. In fact I spent more than I was 
aware of, in small items, from day to day, for 
the double purpose of maintaining my repu- 
tation of being a “ clever fellow,” and to gra- 
tify my appetite or fame for things I could 
have done very well without. 

The result was that I did without things 
at home which my wages would have enabled 
me to buy, and lef{ some for charitable pur- 
poses. 

One day I was presented with a subscrip- 
tion paper for the benefit of the Orphan Asy- 
lum, which I reluctantly handed back with- 
out signing, with the remark that I really 
could not afford it. 

My wife smiled sadly, as she said to me in 
an undertone : 

“Ned Bowen subscribed five dollars.” 

“I don't see how he can afford it,” I re- 
plied, “as he does not get any better wages 
or work more hours than I do.” 

A few days after the foregoing event, on 


“1 wonder,” said Ito my wife, on our 
home, “if Bowen doesn’t go in debt for some 
of their furniture ?” 


“ But how can they live as they are doing 
on his wages, if he gives five dollars at ¢ 
time for charitable purposes ?” 

“TI think I can tell you,” said my wife, ina 
hesitating manner. 

“Well, do, if you please,” I replied, note 
little curious to know what her ideas on the 
subject were. 

“ Well,” she continued, “ in the first place, 
she never buys for herself any 
finery, and takes good care that nothing is 
lost or destroyed that comes into the 
house—” 

“ But,” said I, interrupting her, “I doubt 
amazingly whether she is more careful ip 
that respect than my own model wife.” 

“In the second place,” said she, “ he is ag 
careful in these respects as she is. He 
no ice cream, oranges, cigars, &c., neither for 
himself nor any of his pretended friends 
In short, my dear Mr. Slack, he has no hole 
in his pocket.” 

It was the first word of suspicion my wife 
ever uttered on the subject, and that fact, to- 
gether with the conviction that she clearly 
saw, and so unexpectedly, but in so kinda 
manner, told me the real cause of the differ. 
ence between our home and that of Ned 
Bowen and his wife, cut me to the quick— 
or rather, I should have said, it sewed me 
up, and my pockets too; they have never 
been in holes since that evening. Her 
change has always been safe in them ever 
since, and our home now will not suffer 
by a comparison with that of our friends, the 
Bowens. With good books and papers, I 
can spend my leisure hours more pleasantly 
and profitably at home than anywhere else; 
and the saving of small expenses more than 
pays for them, and is the secret of success, 


What is te Become of Leve-Making? 


Does anybody make love in these times? 
Are these heavenly evenings to be thrown 
away in bitter or flerce discussions about the 
war? Must the god Cupid put on a bob-tail- 
ed coat, and shoulder a musket? Are we to 
resign our pleasant chats, under delightful 
trees, with “ one fair daughter and no more? 
May we not again sit in the shadow of the 
moonlight, and whisper never-to- 
words? May we not walk and dream and 
muse again, as of yore? May we not see 
Italy and Venice again, from the milldam ? 
Must all the sweet sounds of love as they float 
on the air be quenched rudely by “right 
shoulder shift, arms,” “right flank by 
face,” “four files into line, march?” 
not her dear head rest again upon our shoul- 
der? Shall not her little hand repose in ours? 
Must all our thoughts be given up to “re 
tions,” and uniforms, and battles? 

Lovers, where are you? 

There are sad faces in the street to- 
and to-night means every night. Darling 
girls in couples are walking up and down 
through the quiet courts, striving to look 
happy and cheerful, but ready to gush with 
grief at a moment's notice. What shall be 
done for them ? 

He was not handsome, that bold soldier 
boy, who went with the 190th regiment. In- 
deéd, he was a very ordinary looking person, 
What a large nose he had—how awkward in 
his general appearance and manners. Shé 
was frequently ashamed of him. He was 
weak, too, and timid, and bashful, and nobedy 
ever thought he would come to much. Bat 
he had one good quality that made him dearer 
to her than all the world besides. He loved 
as a lover should love, faithfully, sincerely, 
eternally. “ My love may not be worth much,” 
he used to say to her, “ but it is all I have in 
the world, and I give it to you whether you 
value it or not.” This he would say to her 
as he was bidding her good-night, with a sigh. 
Well! he is gone now, and she hugs and 
kisses his photograph, ugly as it is. 





CLosk TentTs.—Typhoid fevers in the 
camps of armies are principally due to sleep- 
ing in close tents, where a sufficient supply 
of fresh air is not admitted. Soldiers who 
bivouac in the open air, with the blue canopy 
of Heaven over them for a tent, never take 
the typhoid fever. Typhus fever first broke 
out in Europe, during the retreat of Napo 
leon's army from Moscow. It originated ia 
the hospitals, which were filled with the sick 
and wounded soldiers. These places wee 
not sufficiently ventilated, and the atmor 
phere ip them became fetid ; the fever became 
a plague, and scourged almost every city ia 
the Old World. 


A Goop Wire.—A good wife is Heaven's 
last, best gift to man—an angel of mercy— 
minister of graces innumerable—his gem of 
many virtues—his casket of jewels—het 
voice, his sweetest music—her smiles, his 
brightest day—her kiss, the guardian of in- 
nocence—her arms, the pale of his safety, the 
balm of his health, the balsam of his life— 
her industry, his surest wealth—her economy, 
his safest steward—her lips, his faithful coun- 
sellor—her bosom, the softest pillow of his 
cares—and her prayers, the ablest advocates 
of Heaven's blessings on his head.—Jeremy 
Taylor. 


€@™ A single shot from the American gum 
at Fortress Monroe, striking an iron frigate, 
would make it reel as if it had received the 
concentrated kick of thirty-three thousand 
horses. 

ta Bayle said he could never compre 
hend the demonstration of Euclid’s first pro 











an invitation from Ned Bowen and his wife, 
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AUGUST. 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 
Bkies deeply blue as mountala lakes, 
A languorous atmosphere, 
Hills bathed in purple clouds of haze, 
And seeming strangely near ; 
Radiant and bright, a ball of fire, 
The great sun burns with ferce desire, 
On the perfecting year. 


The elms droop lazily, scarce stirred 
By the inactive breeze ; 

The red-winged birds sing dreamily 
Within their bowers of leaves ; 

While, knee-deep in the sluggish brook, 

The cattle stand with drowsy look, 
Beneath the cool, green trees. 


The reaper’s song rises and falls 
Along the ripening wold ; 

The wheat stacks stand like plumed hussars, 
In uniforms of gold ; 

And far away, across the plain, 

The teamster drives the loaded wain, 
And whistles all so bold, 


The farmer's girl, with ruddy cheek, 
Site ‘neath the walnat tree, 

And sews, and sings the sweet refrain 
Of some old melody ; 

And up the turnpike, dusty white, 

She lifts her eyes, so softly bright, 
Th’ expected one to see. 


Twilight falls down—a veil of sweets, 
Warm, radiant amber mist ; 

The sunlight and the moonlight, 
Have met In love, and-kissed ; 

And, through the soft, voluptuous sea 

Of golden air, the zephyrs frée 
Float wheresoe’er they List. 


August, the year’s full womanhood |— 
Summer's expiring sigh! 

Like all things glad and beautiful, 
Doomed to grow pale and die. 

Month of rare flowers, and royal stars— 

Of greening leaves, and wind guitars, 
Red moons, and purple sky. 





BEATRICE BOVILLE; 


PRIDE VERSUS PRIDE. 


BY OUIDA. 


WHERE I SAW BEATRICE BOVILLE AGAIN. 


I don't belong to St. Stephen's myself, 
thank Heaven! Very likely they would have 
returned me for the county when the gover- 
nor departed this life, had I tried them, but 
as I generally cut the county, from not being 
one of the grass countries, and as I couldn't 
put forward any patriotic claims, I haven't 
solicited its suffrages. But there are nights 
now and then, of course, when I like to go to 
both Houses, to hear Lord Derby’s rich, in- 
tricate oratory, or Gladstone's rhetoric (which 
has 80 potent a spell even for his foes, and is 
yet charged so strangely against him as half 
acrime; possibly by the same spirit with 
which plain women reproach a pretty one 
for her beauty : what business has he to be 
more attractive than his compeers? of course 
‘sa mortal sin in their eyes!), and when 
Mrs. Breloques, who is a charming little wo- 
man, to whom no man short of a Goth could 
possibly say “No” to any petition, gave me 
4 little blow with her fan, and told me, as I 
valued her friendship, to get an order and 
take her and Gwen to hear the Lords’ debate 
on Tuesday, when my cousin Viscount Earls- 
court, one of the best orators in the Upper 
House, was certain to speak, of course I obli- 
ged her, Her sister Gwen, who was a girl 

f seventeen, barely out, and whom I wished 
at Jericho (three is so odious a number, one of 
the triad must ever be de trop), was wrathful 
with the Upper House ; it in no wise realized 
her expectations; the peers should have 
worn their robes, she thought (as if the hor- 
rors of a chamber filled with Thames odors 
in June wasn’t enough without being bored 
with velvet and ermine!) she would have 
been farther impressed by coronets also; 
they had no business to lounge on their 
benches as if they were in a smoking-room ; 
they should have declaimed like Kean, not 
spoken colloquially; and—in fact, they 
shouldn't have been ordinary men at all. I 
think a fine collection from Madame Tus- 
saud’s wax works, with a touch of the Ro- 
man antkjue, would have been much more 
‘o Gwen's ideal, and she wasn't at all content 
ull Earlscourt rose; he reconciled her a little, 
lor he had a grand seigneur air, she said, 
that made up for the incongruities of his 
ress. It was a measure that he had much 
st heart; he had exerted for it all his influ- 
ence in the Cabinet, and he was determined 
‘hat the bill should pass the Lords, though 
the majority inclined to throw it out. As he 
swod now against the table, with his calm 
Ugnity of gesture, his unstrained flow of 
words, and his rich and ringing voice, which 
could give majesty to common-place subjects, 
and sway even an apathetic audience as com- 
pletely as Shetidan’s Begum speech, every 
me in the House listened attentively, and 
each of his words fell with its due weight. I 
heard him with pride, often as I had done so 
before, though I noticed with pain that the 
ines in his forehead and his mouth were vi- 
sibly deepened ; that he seemed to speak with 
effort, for him, and looked altogether, as 
somebody had said to me at White's in the 
morning, as if he were wearing out, and 
would go down in his prime, like Canning 
and Pitt. 

“ Lord Earlscourt looks very ill, don’t you 
think so ¥” said Leila Breloques. 

As I answered her, I heard a sharp-wrung 
“igh, and I looked for the first time at the 
uly next me. I saw a delicate profile, lips 
Compressed and colorless, chestnut hair that 
I had last seen with his pearls gleaming 
above it—L saw, in two words, Beatrice Bo 
Ville for the first time since that night eight 
months before, when she had stood before 





me in her passion and her pride. She never 
took her eyes off Earlscourt while he spoke, 
and I wondered if she regretted having lost 
him for a pointof honor. Had she grown 
indifferent to him, that she had come to his 
own legislative chamber, or was her love so 
much stronger than her pride that she had 
sought to see him thus rather than not see 
him at all? When his speech was closed, 
and he had resumed his place on the benches, 
she leaned back, covering her eyes with her 
hand for a moment, and as I said aloud 
(more for her benefit than Mrs. Breloque’s) 
my regret that Earlscourt would wear him- 
self out, I was afraid, in his devotion to pub- 
lic life, Beatrice started at the sound of my 
voice, turned her head ‘hastily, and her face 
was colorless enough to tell me she had not 
gratified her pride without some cost, Of 
course I spoke to her; she had been a favor- 
ite of mine always, and I had often wished to 
come across her again, but beyond learning 
that she was with Lady Mechlin, in Lowndes 
Square, and had been spending the winter at 
Panu for her aunt's health, I had no time to 
hear more, for Leila having only come for 
Eariscourt's speech, bade me take her to her 
carriage, while Beatrice and her party re- 
mained for the rest of the debate; but the 
rencontre struck me as so odd, that I believe 
it occupied my thoughts more than Mrs. Bre- 
loques liked, who got into her carriage in not 
the best of humors, and asked me if J was 
going in for public life, that I'd grown so 
particularly unamusing. We're always un- 
amusing to one woman if we're thinking at 
all about another. 

“Do you know who was at the House to- 
night, Earlscourt, to hear your speech?” I 
asked him, as I met him, a couple of hours 
afterwards, in one of the passages as he was 
leaving the House. He had altered much in 
eight months; he stooped a little from his 
waist ; he looked worn, and his lips were pale. 
Men said his stamina was not equal to his 
brain: physicians, thdt he gave himself too 
much work and too little sleep. I knew he 
was more wrapped in public life than ever; 
that in his place in the government he work- 
ed unwearyingly, and that he found time in 
spare moments for intellectual recreation that 
would have sufficed for their life’s study for 
most men. Still, I thought possibly there 
might be a weakness still clinging round his 
heart, though he never alluded to it; a pas- 
sion which, though he appeared to have 
crushed it out, might be sapping his health 
more than all his work for the nation. 

“Do you mean any one in particular? Per- 
signy said he should attend, but I did not see 
him.” 

“No, I meant among the ladies. Beatrice 
Boville was in the seat next me.” 

I had no earthly business to speak of her 
so abruptly, for when I had seen him for the 
first time after he had left the springs when 
Parliament met that February, he had for- 
bidden me ever to mention her name to him, 
and no allusion to her had ever passed his 
lips. The worn, stern gravity that had be- 
come his habitual expression, changed for a 
moment; bullet-proof he might be, but my 
arrow had shot in through the chain links 
of his armor; a look of unutterable pain, ea- 
gerness, anxiety, passion, passed over his 
face, but, whatever he felt, he subdued it, 
though his voice was broken, as he answered 
me: 

“Once for all, I bade you never speak that 
name to me. Without being forbidden, I 
should have thought your own feeling, your 
own delicacy, might—” 

“Have checked me’ Oh, hang it, Earls- 
court! listen one second without shutting a 
fellow up. 1 never broached the subject be- 
fore, by your desire; but now I have once 
broken the ice, I must ask you one question : 
are you sure you judged the girl justly? are 
you sure you were not too quick to slan—” 

He pressed his hand on his chest and 
breathed heavily as I spoke, but he wouldn't 
let me finish. 

“ That is enough! Would any man sacri- 
fice what he held dearest wantonly and with- 
vut proof? She is dear to me now. You are 
the only living being so thoughtless or so 
merciless as to force her name upon me, and 
rake up the one folly, the one madness, the 
one crowning sorrow of my life. See that 
you never dare bring forward her name 
again !” 

He went out before me into the soft night 
air, his carriage was waiting; he entered it, 
threw himself back on its cushions, and was 
driven off before I had time to break my 
word of honor to Beatrice Boville, which I 
felt sorely tempted to do just then. Who 
among the thousands that heard his brilliant 
speech that night, or read it the next morn- 
ing, who saw him pass in his carriage, and 
had him pointed out to them as the finest 
orator of his day, or dined with him at his 
ministerial dinners at his house in Park-lane, 
would have believed that with all his ambi- 
tion, fame, honors, and attainments, the on: 
cross, the one shadow, the one dark thread 
in the successful statesman’s life was due to a 
woman's hand, and that underneath a'! bis 
strength lay that single weakness, sapping and 
undermining it ? 

“ Did you see that girl Boville at the House 
last night’” Lady Clive (who had smiled 
most sweetly ever since her thorns had 
brought forth their fruit—her son would be 
his heir—Earlscourt would never marry 
now !) said to me, the next day, at one of the 
Musical Society concerts, “Incredible ef- 
frontery, wasn't it, in her, to come and hear 
Earlscourt's speech’ One would have ima- 
gined that conscience and delicacy might 
have made her reluctant to see him, instead 
of letting her voluntarily seek his own 
Legislative Chamber, and listen coolly for an 


hour and a half to the man whom she misled 


and deceived so disgracefully !” 








were so much obliged to her for throwing 
Bariscourt away. You want Horace tocome 
im for the title, don't you?” Which truism 
being unpelatable, Lady Clive averred that 
she had no wish on earth but for Kariscourt’s 
happiness; that of course she naturally 
grieved for his betrayal by that little intrigante, 
but that had bis marriage been a well-advised 
one, nobody would have rejoiced more, &c., 
&c., and bade me be silent and listen to 
Vieuxtempa, both of which commands I 
obeyed, pondering in my own mind whether 
I should go and call in Lowndes Square or 
not; if anybody heard of it, they would think 
it odd for me alone, of all the family, to con- 
tinue acquainted with a girl whom 
(circulated through Lady Clive) said head 
used Earlscourt so ill, and wrong construc- 
tions might get put upon it; but, thank God! 
I never have considered the what will they 
say. If constructions are wrong, to the deuce 
with them! they matter nothing to sensible 
people; and the man who lives in dread of 
“reports” will have to shift his conduct as 
the old man of immortal fable shifted his 
donkey, and won't ever journey ip any peace 
atall. If anybody remarked my visiting at 
Lowndes Square, I couldn't help it; I wanted 
to see Beatrice Boville again, and to Lown- 
des Square, after the concert, I drove my til- 
bury accordingly, which, as that turn-out is 
known pretty tolerably in those parta, I 
should be wisest to leave behind me when I 
don’t want my calls noticed. By good for- 
tune I saw Beatrice alone. They were going 
to drive in the Park, and she was in the 
drawing-room, dressed and waiting for her 
aunt, She was not altered; at her age sor- 
row doesn’t tell physically as it does at Earls- 
court's. In youth we have Hope; later on 
we know that of all the gifts of Pandora's 
box, none are so treacherous and delusive as 
the one that Pandora left at the bottom, 
True, Beatrice had none of that insouciant, 
shadowleas brightness that had been her 
chief charm at Lemongenseidlitz, but ahe was 
one of those women whose attactiona, depen- 
dent on fascination, not on beauty, grow 
more instead of less as time goes on. She 
met me with a trace of embarrassment; but 
she was always self-possessed under any 
amount of difficulties, and stood chatting, a 
trifle hurriedly, of all the subjects of the year, 
of anything, I dare say, rather than of that 
speech the night before, or of the secret of 
which I was her sole confidant. But I was 
not going to let her off so easily. I had 
come there for a definite purpose, and was 
not going away without accomplishing it. I 
was afraid every second that Lady Mechlin 
might come down, or some visitor enter, and 
as she sat in a low chair among the flowers in 
the window, leant towar«s her, and plunged 
into it at once. 

“Miss Boville, I want you to release me 
from my promise ?” 

She looked up, her face flushing slightly, 
but her lips and eyes shadowed already with 
that determined pride and hauteur that they 
had worn the last time I had seen her. She 
did not speak, but played with the boughs of 
a coronella near her. 

“You remember” (I went on speaking as 
briefly as possible, lest the old lady's toilette 
should be finished, and our tete-a-tete cut 
short,) “I gave you my word of honor never 
to speak again of what you told me in the 
Kursaal last autumn, until you gave me 
leave; that leave I ask you for now. Silence 
lies in the way of your own happincas, I feel 
sure, and not alone of yours. If you give me 
carte blanche, you may be certain I shall use 
it discreetly and cautiously. You made the 
prohibition in a moment of heat and passion ; 
withdraw it now; believe me you will never 
repent.” 

The flush died out of her cheeks as I spoke, 
but her white teeth were set together as they 
had been that night, and she answered me 
bitterly 

“ You ask what is impossible; I cannot, in 
justice to myself, withdraw it. | would never 
have told you, but that I deemed you a man 
of honor, whom I could trust,” 

“TIT do not think | have proved myself 
otherwise, Beatrice. I have kept my word 
to you, when I have been greatly tempted to 
break it, when I have doubted whether it 
were either right or wise to stand on such 
punctilio when greater stakes were involved 
by my silence. Surely, if you once had ele 
vated mind enough to comprehend and ad- 
mire such a man as Earlscourt, and be won 
by the greatness of his intellect to prefer him 
to younger rivals, it is impossible you can 
have lowered your taste and found any one to 
replace him. No woman who once loved 
Earlscourt, could stoop to an inferior man, 
and almost all men «re hia inferiors ; it is 
impossible you can have grown cold towards 
him.” 

She turned her eyes upon me luminous 
with ber old passion—the color hot in her 
s, and her attitude full of that flery pride 
which became her 80 infinitely well. 


cheel 


“7 changed !—/ grow cold tohim! T love 
him more than al! the world, and shall do so 
ty my grave. Do you think that any who 
heard him last night could glory in him as I 
did’ Did you think any physical torture 
would not have been easier to bear than what 
I felt when I saw his face once more, and 
thought of what we should hare been to one 
another, and of what we «r We women 
have to act, and smile, and wear a calm sem 


' and 


blance, while our hearts are birsting 
you fancy that we never feel! 

“ But, great Heavens, Beairice' if y 
Eariscourt like this, why not give me leave 
to tell him’ Why not write to him your- 
self? A word would clear you, a word re 
store you to him. Your anger, your pride, 
he would forgive in a moment!” 

I'm 4 military man, not a diplomatist, or I 
shouldn't have added that last sentence 


mu love 


Iwas not his wife—could I seck to be his 
wife after that? Love him passionately I do 
| —but forgive him I do net/ I forbid you, on 
your faith as a gentleman, ever to tell him 
what I told you that night. I trusted to your 
hoover; I shall hold you dishonored if you 
betray me.” 
| Just as she paused, an open carriage rolled 
past. I looked down mechanically; in it 
was Earlscourt lying back on his cushions, 
| Feterning, | believe, from a Cabinet Council. 
There, in the street, stood my tlbury, with 
the piebald Cognac, that everybody in Bel- 
gravia knew. There, in the open window, 
stood Beatrice and 1, and Barlecourt, as he 
happened to glance upwarda, saw us both! 
His carriage rolled on, Beatrice grew white 
as death, and her lips quivered as she looked 
afer him; but Lady Mechlin entered, and | 
took them down to their barouche. 

“You are determined not to release me 
from my promise?” I asked Beatrice, as I 
pulled up the tiger-skin over her flounces, 

She shook her head. “Certainly not; and 
I should think you are too much of a gentle- 
man not to hold a promise sacred.” 

Pride and determination were writen in 
every line of her face, in the very arch of her 
eyebrows, the very form of her brow, the 
very curve of her lipe—a soft, delicate face 
enough otherwise, but as expressive of indo- 
mitable pride as any face could be. And yet, 
though I swore at her as I drove Cognac out 
of the square, I couldn't’ help liking her all 
the better for it, the little Pythoness! for, 
after all, it was natural and very intelligible to 
me, she had been misjudged and wrongly sua- 
pected, and the noblest spirits are always the 
quickest to rebel against injustice and resent 
false accusation. 


IL 


HOW IN PERFECT INNOCENCE 1 PLAYED THE 
PART OF A RIVAL. 


The season whirled and spun along as 
usual. They were having stormy debates in 
the Lower House, and throwing out bills in 
the Upper; stifled by Thames odors one even- 
ing, and running down to Epsom the next 
morning ; blackguarding each other in Par- 

language—which, on my honor, 

will soon want duels revived to keep it with- 
in decent breeding, if Lord Robert Cecil and 
others don’t learn better manners, and re- 
member the golden rule that “ He alone re- 
sorta to vituperation whose argument is illo- 
gical and weak.” We, luckier dogs, who 
weren't slaves to St. Stephen's, nor to any- 
thing at all except as parsons and moralista, 
spent our hours in the Ring and the coulisses, 
White's and the United, crush balls and opera 
suppers, and swore we were immeasurably 
bored, though we wouldn't have led any 
other life for half a million. The season 
whirled along. Eariscourt devoted himself 
more entirely than ever to public life: he 
filled one of the most onerous and important 
in the ministry, and appeared to occupy 
himself solely with home politics and foreign 
policies. Lady Mechlin, only a baronet's 
widow, though she had very tolerable society 
of her own, was not in Ass world; and Hea- 
trice Boville and he, with only Hyde Park 
Corner between them, might as well, for any 
chance of rapprochement, have been several- 
ly at Spitzbergen and Cape Horn. Two or 
three times they passed each other in Pall 
Mall and the Ride, but Earlscourt only lifted 
his hat to Lady Mechlin, and Beatrice set her 
little teeth together, and wouldn't have soli 
cited a glance from him to save her life. 
Earlscourt was excessively distant to me after 
seeing my tilbury at her door; no doubt he 
thought it strange for me to have continued 
my intimacy with a woman who had wrong 
ed him so bitterly. He said nothing, but I 
could see he waa exceedingly displeased, and 
the more I tried to smooth it with him, the 
more completely I seemed to set my foot in 
it. It was exceedingly dificult to touch on 
any Obnoxious subject with him: he was 
never harsh or discourteous, but he could 
freeze the atmosphere about him gently, but 
so completely, that no mortal could pierce 
through it, and, fettered by my promise to her 
and his prohibition to me, I hardly knew how 
to bring up her name. As the fates would 
have it, I often met Beatrice myself, at the 
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Regent Park fetes, at concerts, at a Handel 
Festival at Sydenham, at one or two dinner 
parties, and, as she generally made way for 
me beside her, and was one of those women 
who are invariably, though without effort, 
admired and surrounded in any society, pos 
sibly people remarked it-—possibly our con 

tinued intimacy might have come round to 
Karlscourt, specially as Lady Clive and Mrs 
Brelkxyues abused me roundly, each in her 
way, for countenancing that “ abominable in 

trigante™ 1 couldn't help it, even if Earle 
court took exception at me forit. T knew 
the girl was not to blame, and I took her 
part, and tried my best to tame the little Py 

thoness into releasing me from my promise 
But Beatrice was firm; she had erred, no one 
would have acknowledged and atoned for it 
quicker, but innocent and wrongly accused, 
she kept silent, and in my heart Leympathized 
with her. Nothing stings so sherply, nothing 
is harder to forgive than injustice, and know 

ing berself to be frank, honorable, and open 
as the day, his charge of falsehood and de 

ception rankled in her only more keenly as 
time wenton. Men ran alter her like madd, 
she had more of them about ber than many 
beauties or belles. There was astyle, a charm, 
a something in her that sent beauties Inte the 
shade, and by which, bad she 
could soon have replaced Earlecourt 
needed to be no Lavater to see by the pas 
haughty 


chosen, she 


Still it 


sionate gleam of her eyes, and the 


pride on her brow, that Beatrice Boville was 
not happy 
= Why will you 


wreck your own life, Beatrice ” 


and punetilio 
I asked her 
one of Ed 


let price 


in a low tone, as we stood lwofeore 





She rose and looked at me haugutily and 


I laughed to think how long a time some | amazedly. 


women's malice will flourish, careless how 


“It is I who have to forvive, not be. I! 


im the 
where we had 
“That he should 


Warren's delicious bits of woodland 
Water-Color Exhibition 


chanced to meet one day 


victorious it may have been in crushing its | wronged him in no way—he wronged me bit- | have judged you as he did was not unnatural 


object, or how harmless that object may have terly 
| insult me. 


become ! 


“ You are very bitter about her still, Lady | him. 


He dared to misjudge, to suspect, to | 
I shall never stoop to undeceive | 


He gave me up without atrial. I never 


terly 


Think! how was it possible for him to guess 
your father was your companion? Kemem 
ber how very much circumsiances were 


Clive. Is that quite fair? You know you | will force myself upon him. He thanked God | «gainst you.” 


“ Had they Leen ten times more against me, 
a man who cared for me would have believed 
in me, and stood by me, not condemned me 
on the first suspicion. It was unchivalrous, 
ungenerous, unjust. | tell you, his words are 
stamped into my memory for ever. I shall 
never forgive them.” 

“ Not even if you knew that he suffered as 
much and more than you dof” 


“ Blame me or not, as you please, your ver 
dict will be quite bearable either way! 1 am 
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ed up Pall-Mall without looking at Beatrice. 
How well society drills ua, that we meet with 
such calm impaasivencas in its routine those 


Their carriage drove on, and I overtook 
him as he went up Pall-Mall. He was walk- 
ing slowly, with his hand pressed on his 
chest, and his lips set together, as if in bodily 
pain. He looked at me, as I joined him, with 
an annoyed glance of unusual irritation for 
him, for he was always calm and untroubled, 
punctiliously just, and though of a proud tem- 
per, never quick to anger. 

* You passed that girl wonderfully coldly, 
Karlscourt,” I began, plunging recklessly into 
the thick of the subject. 

“Coldly!" he repeated, bitterly. “It in 
very strange that you will pursue me with 
her name, 1 forbade you to intrude it upon 
me; was not that sufficient /” 

“No; because | think you judged her too 
harshly.” 

“Think so if you please, but never renew 
the topic to me, If she gives you her confi- 
dence, enjoy it. If you choose, knowing 
what you do, to be misled by her, be so; but 
I beg of you to spare me your opinions and 
intentions.” 

“But why? Laay you do miasjadge her 
She might err in impatience and pride, but I 
would bet you any money you like that you 
would prove her guilty of no indelicacy, no 
treachery, no underhand conduct, though ap 
pearances might be against her.” 

“ Might be! You select your words strange- 
ly; you must have some deeper motive for 
your wousual blindness, I desire, for the last 
time, that you cease either the subject to me, 
or your acquhintance with me, whichever 
you prefer.” 

With which he 
White's, and | strolled on, amazed at the 


went up the #teps of 
fierce acrimony of bis tone, utterly unlike 
anything I had ever heard from him, wished 
their pride at the devil, called myself a fool 
for meddling in the matter at all, and went 
to have a quiet weed in the smoking room of 
the United Bervice to cool myself I was 
heartily sick of the whole affair, If they 
wanted it cleared, they must clear it them 
selves, L should trouble myeelf no more about 
it Yet 1 couldn't 
trice’s cause from my mind 


to say the truth, rather harshly used 


alteyether dismiss Hea 
I thought her 
I liken! 
her fearless, truthful, impassioned 


I liked her for the very courage 


her tor 

character 
and pride with which she preferred to relin 
quish any chance of regaining ber forfeited 
pation from charges of which «he knew she 


wae innocent i rly, at first, ehe did) not 





consider sullleiently Rarlacourt's provocation 


jand perhaps, now, she was too persisting in 


jher resentment of it, still [liked her, and I 


Was serry to see her, at an age when life 


should have been couleur de rose, apecially to 





j one of her pay and insouciant nature, with a 


j weary, passionate look on her faoe that she 


should not have bad for ten veare to come—a 
inte stern 


look that waa rapidly hardening 


and contemptuous «adness 

“You tell me Tam too bitter.” she said to 
me one day, “how should Tbe otherwise ’ 
I, whe have wronged no one, and have never 
in my life done anything of which [ an 
awhamed, am called an intrigante by Lady 


Clive Beighill, and get il) will from strangers 
and misconstractions from my friends, mere 
ly becaue thinking no harm myself, it 
never coocurs to me thal corcometances may 
look against me und, hating falsehomd, I 
cannot lie, and «mile, and give sof words 


where I feel contempt and indignation. Mra 


Hire lques yormder, whe tas honeved speeches 
for ber bitterest foes, and poisoned arrows 
(behind them back) for ber mest trusting 
friend+, who goes early matins every 
morning, and pries out for a seoond all over 


‘dar 


‘never looked so 


the top of ber prayer-loon, whe been 
ling Helena 


sweetly, Whispering what a pity it & when 


and says she 


liclena is *0 passee she will dress like a gir! 
ust out—she is called the sweetest woman 
J 

wmmible—so amiable! and is praised for her 
5 bi ble ! ! praised for her 


SSS 
high knowledge of religion, You tell me I 


am too bitter. I think aot = 
net prosper, and truth fs ata wa 
3 frankness makes GO 
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HOW PRIDE BOWED AND FELL, : 


Beyond meeting Earlscourt at White's, or, 
for an hour, at the reunion of some talr 


£9 to the south of France in July, and win- 
ter at Corfu; but he paid them no heed, he 
occupied himeelf constantly with political 
and literary work, and grudged the three or 
four hours be gave to feverish sleep that did 
him little good. 

“Will you get me admittance to the Lords 
tomorrow night?" Beatrice asked me one 
morning, when I met her in the Ride, I 
looked at her, surprised 

“To the Lords? Of course, if you wish.” 

“1 do wish it.” 

Her hands clenched on her bridle, and the 
color flushed into her face, for Farlscourt 
just then passed us, riding with one of bis 
brother ministers. He looked st us both, 
and his face changed strangely, though he 
rode on, continuing his conversation with the 
other, while | went round the turn with Bea- 
trice and the other fellows who were about 
her; le fruit defendu is always most atfrac- 
tive, and Beatrice’s profonnd negligence of 
them all made them more mad about her 
than all the traps and witcheries, beguile- 
ments and attractions that coquettes and 
beauties set out for them. She rode beauti- 
fully, and a woman who does sit well down 
on her saddle, and knows how to handle her 
horse, never looks better than en Amazone, 
Karlscourt met her three times at the turn of 
the Hide, and though you would not have 
told that he was passing any other than an 
utter stranger, I think it must have struck 
him that he lost much, in losing Beatrice Bo- 
ville | wae riding on her off side each time 
when we passed him. Aa say, IT never, 
thank Gol! have eared a straw for the what 
will people say? and if people remarked on 
my intimacy with my cousin's cast-off be- 
trothed, #0 they might, bat to Earlscourt I 
wished to explain it more for Beatrice's sake 
than my and as [ rode out by Apsley 
House afterwards, TL overtook him, and went 
bim, though his manner 


wr, 


up Pieeadilly with 





was decidedly distant and chill, so point 
ediy #) that tt wonld have been rude, 
hw! he not been too entirely a disciple 
of Chesterfield to be ever otherwise than 
jeourtesus to his deadliest foe; but, dis 





| happiness, rather than stoop to solicit exeul | 
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regarding bis coldness, I said what I intended 
to may, and beyan an explanation that I con 


bi flere! only due te bien 
IT beg your parden, Earlseourt, for intru- 
ling on you a topie you have forbidden, but 
obliged to you to listen to mes 


I wish to tell you my reasons for 
ems strange to you, my 


moment 
what, | dare say 
continued intimacy with 
But Twas not permitted to end my sen- 
tence; be divined what lL was about to say, 
and stopped me with a cold, wearied air 
I understand; but I prefer net to hear 
them. Ih ) desire to interfere with your 
tions and still less to be troubled with your 
you choose your friend- 
All | bey is, that you 


obey the wish | expressed the other day, and 


veo 


OT coniree, 
ships as you pivase 
intrude the subject no more upon me.” 

And he bace me good morning, urged his 
ster, and tarned down 
How little those in the 


oket at him as he rode by, 


mare into ® sharp 
St. James's Street 


crowd who | 


pointing hin ‘to the women with them as 
Viseount Earlscourt, the most cloguent de- 
bater in ' rds, the celebrated foreign tmi- 
bister, auth liplomatist, guessed that 
@ woman's beme would touch and sting him 
as nothing else could do, and that under the 
culm and glittering apper-current of his life 


innoteed thread that bad 
Those women, 
mon ami'—i! we do satirise them a little bit 
now and then, are we doing any more than 
taking a very mild revenge? Don't they 
make fools of the very best and wisest of us, 
play the deuce with Casar as with Catullua, 
and make Achilles soft as Amphimachus? 


rao a dark, Siender 


power Lo polsen a | the rest! 
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him, 
’ was one of his passions, the only 
relaxation, indeed, he ever gave himeerlf now, 
but to day, though ostensibly he listened to 
Alboni and Arabella Goddard, Halle and 
Vieuxtemps, and talked to the Marchioness 


; 
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when the concert was over, to let her intro- 
duce bim to ber pet, bringing him in inno- 


Happy for them 
that they hed that armor which the Spartans 
called herotem, the atoics philosophy, and we 
—timply style good breeding, or they would 
hardly have gone through that ordeal as well 
a they did when she introduced them to 
each other as strangers'!—those who had 
whispered such passionate love words, given 
and received such fond caresses, vowed bare 
ly twelve months before to pase their lifetime 
together! Happy for them they were used to 
society, or they would hardly have bowed to 
each other as calmly and admirably as they 
did, with the recollection of that night in 
which they had parted so bitterly, eo full as 
it was in the minds of both, Beatrice was 
standing in one of the open windows of a lit- 
Ue cabinet almost empty, and when the Mar. 
chioness moved away, satisfied that she had 
introduced two people admirably fitted to en 
tertain one another, Karlscourt, with people 
flirting and talking within a few yards of him, 
was virtually alone with Heatrice—for there 
fa, after all, no solitude like the solitude of a 
crowd—and then, for the first time in his life, 
his self. posession forsook him. Beatrice was 
alent an! very pale, looking out of the win 
dow on to the Green Park, which the house 
overlooked, and Karlsoourt's pride bad a hard 
struggle, but bis passion got the better of him, 
in apite of him, and he leaned towards her 

“Do you remember the last night we were 
together Y" 

She answered him bitterly She had not 
forgiven him. She had sometimes, | am half 
afraid, sworn to revenge herself! 

“1 am hardly likely to forget it, Lord Earle- 
court!" 

He looked at her longingly and wistfully ; 
hie pride was softened, that granite pride, 
hitherto so unassailable’ and he ben! nearer 
to her. 

“Beatrice! I would give much to be able 
to wash out the memories of that night—to 
be proved mistaken — to be convicted of haste, 
of sermness 

The tears rushes! into her eves 
only have given one little thing 
of you—trust '" 

“Woald to God 1 dare believe you now! 
Tell me, anewer mo, did 1 judge vou too 
harebly! Lowe at my age never changes, 
however wronged ; it is the latest, and it only 
expires with life itself 
are dearer to me still than anything ever «aa, 
than anything ever will be. Prove to me, for 
God's sake, that 1 misjudged (nly 


“ You need 
wll 1 asked 


you ' 


1 confess to you, you | 


and joyously. Ghe hed 


Bhe held bie by « thread, be who ruled the 
| fate of nations |—and she krved him a dearly | 
But the Pythones: was not wholly tamed, and 
she could not even yet forget ber wrongs 

“ You told me before that | spoke falechoods 
to you, Lord Karlscourt, my word would find 
mo more credence now !" 

He looked at ber, dropped ber hand, and 


I! who never in my life rivalled any man who 
wished to marry/ Heatrice bad fully re- 
venged bereeif I wonder if she enjoyed it 
quite as much as she had aotic\pated, as she 
stood where he had lef her looking out on 
the Green Park’ 

I went with Beatrice and her party to the 
Lorde that night; it wae the tug of war for 
the bill which Karlsoourt was so determined 
should pass, and @ great speech was expect. 
ed from bim We were not disappointed.— 
When he rose he spoke with effort, and his 
oratory suffered from the slight boarseness 
of his voice, for ball the beauty of his rheto- 
rie lay jo the flexibility and music of his 
tones; still, it was emphatically a great 
speech, and Beatrice Boville listened to it 
breathlessly, with her eyes fixed on the face 
—weary, worn, but grandly intellectual —of 
the man whom Europe reverenoed, and she 
—s girl of twenty!—ruled. Perhaps her 
heart amote her for the lines she had added 
there; perhaps she felt her pride mixplaced 
to him, great as he was, with his stainless ho- 
nor aed unequalled genius; perhaps she 
thooght of how, with all his strength, his 
hand had trembled a¢ it touched hers; 
and how, with all ber love, she had been wil- 
ful and haughty to him a second time! Fis 
voice grew weaker ns he ended, and he 
spoke with visible effort; still it was one of 
his greatest politics! triampha: his bill 
passed by « large majority, and the pa- 
pers, the morning aftef, filled their leading 
article with admiration of Viscount Earls 
court's speech. But before those journals 
were out, Karlecourt was too il) almost to 
notice the successof his measures: as he left 
the House, the presiding devil of beloved Al 
bion, that plays the deuce with English states- 
men as with Italian cantatrices, the confound. 
ed east wind, had caught him, finished what 
over-exertion had begun, and knocked him 
over, prostrated with severe bronchitia. What 
a pity it is that the body will levy such cruel 
black mail upon the mind; that a guat of 
wind, a horse's plunge, the effluvia of a sewer, 
the carelessness of a polntaman, can destroy 
the grandest intellect, sweep off the men 
whose genius lights the world, as ruthlessly 
aaa storm of rain a cloud of gnats, and strike 
Peel and Canning, Macaulay and Donald 
son, in the prime of their power, as heed. 
lessly as peasants little higher than brutes, 
dull as the clods of their own valley, who 
make their ambitions on a surfeit of fat ba 
con, and can barely scrawl their names upon 


but be turned restlesly, with « weary sigh, 
and by that sigh the Pythoness was conquer. 
ed. Beatrice went forward and fell on her 
knees beside his sofa, bending down till her 
lips touched his brow, and her hot tears fell 
on his hands. 

“1 was too proud last night to tell you you 
misjudged me. I have no pride now. I am 
your own—wholly your own. I never loved 
—I never should love any but you. I forgive 
you now. Oh! how eould you ever doubt 
me! Lord Earlecourt—Ernest—may we not 
yet be all we once were to one another f” 

Awakened by ber kises on his brow, be 
wildered by her sudden appearance, he tried 
to rise, but sank back exhausted. He did not 
disbelieve her now. He had no voice to 
speak to her, no strength to anewer her, but 
he drew her down closer and closer to him, 
as she knelt by him, and, as her heart beat 
once more against bia, the little Pythoness, 
tamed at last, tarew her arms round him and 
sobbed like a child on his breast. And so— 
Breatnice Bovi..e took her best Revenon |— 
while I shut the library door, invited Lady 
Mechlin to inapect Karicourt's collection of 
French pictures, and asked what she thought 
of Pench this week. 

1 don't know what his physicians would 
have sald of the treatment, as they'd recom- 
mended him “ perfect quiet ;” all I do know 
in, that Karlscourt went to the south of Eo- 
rope as soon as ‘he could leave the house, 
Reatrice Boville went with him, and he took 
his place on the benches and in the Cabinet 
this season, without any trace of bronchia, or 
any sgn of wearing out. 

Lady Clive, I regret to say, “does not 
know" Lady Earlscourt: anything for her 
beloved brother she would do, were it possi- 
ble, but she hopes we understand that, for 
her daughters’ sakes, she frels it quite impos- 
sible to countenance that “ shocking little in- 


trigante !" 


THE BATTLE NEAR MANASSAS 


GENERAL McDOWELL’S 
OFFICIAL REPORT. 





Heap Quartrens, DerantTMENnt 
Nontn-Eastenn Vinornta. 
Arlington, Virginia, Auguat 4, 1861, 
Lieut. Col. E. D. Townsend, Assistant Adju- 
tant-General, Head Quarters of the Army, 

Washington, D. C. 

Cotonni_-—I bave the honor to submit the 
following wt of the battle of the 21st of 
July, near Manaraas, Virginia. It has been 
delayed till this time from the inability of the 
subordinate commanders to get earlier a true 
account of the state of their commands 

In my communication to you of the 20th 
ultime, T stated it was my intention to move 
that afernoon, and drive the enemy from the 
Kast side of Bull Run, so as to enable the en- 
gineers to make a sufficiently accurate recon- 
nolssance to justify our future movementa,— 
Later in the day they had obtained enough 
information of the passage across the stream 
to dispense with this recoanoissance, and it 
was decided to move without delay. It had 
been my intention to move the several co- 
lumne out on the road a few miles on the 
evening of the 20th, so that they would have 











a slate | 

Unconscious that Earlscourt's jealousy had 
fastened so wrongly upon me, I was calling 
on Beatrice late the next morning, ignorant, 
myself of his illness, when his physician, who 
was Lady Mechlin’s too, while paying her a 
complimentary visit, regretted to me my con- 
sin's sudden attack 

“Lord Earlecourt would «peak last night,’ 
he began. “lL entreated him not; but those 
public men are so obstinate; to-day he is very 
ill—very Ul indeed, though prompt measures 
stopped the worst, He has risen to dictate 
something of importance to his secretary; he 
would work his brain if he were dying; but 
it has taken a severe hold on him, I fear. I 
shall send him somewhere south as soon as 
he can leave the house, which will not be for 
jaome weeks tle would be a great lows to the 
country We have not such another foreign 
minister, But T admit to you, Major Hervey 

though of course I do not wiah it to go fur 
ther—that I de think very seriously of Lord 
Rarlsoourt’s state of health.” 

Heatrice heard him as ahe sat at her Daven 
port; her face grew white, and her great eyes 
filled with anguish. She thought of hia words 





prove it to me. explaipaway what appeared 
ageinet you, and we may yet 

He stapped; his voice trembled, hie band 
touched hers, he breathed short and fast) The 
Pythoness was very nearly tamed, her cyes 
grew eoft and melting, her lips trembled; but 
pride was stil) strong in her = At the touch of 
bis hand it very nearly gave way, but not 
wholly; 4 was there sili, tenacious of its 
reign. She ect ber little teeth obstinately to 
gether, and looked up at him with her old 
bautear 

“No, as L told you then, you must believe 
in me withewt proof I have not forgotten 
your biter words, nor yet forgiven them. | 
Gvuli if lever shall You roused an evil 
epirit im me that night, Lord Earlscourt, which 
you cannot exercise at a moment's notice, 
Remember what was your own motto, ‘An 
indiscrect woman is never frank, —yet from 
my very frankness you accused me of indis- 
cretion, and of far worse Lhan inciseretion—”" 

“My God! if I sceused you falsely, Bea- 


trice, forgive me ™ i 
He must have loved ber very much to how 
his pride so far as that! Jie was at Aer fort — 


at her mercy now: be whom she had vainly 
sued, sued her; but a perverse fery devil in 
ber urged her to take her own revenge, com 
pelled her throw away her own peace 
“Vou should have asked me that 
months ago: it is too late now.” 

His face dyed white, his eyes filled with 
passionate anguish. He crusbed her mand in 
hin 


“*Too late! Great 


len 


Heavens! Anewer 


to her only the day before, and of how her 
| pride had repelled bina second time. I saw 
her hand clench on the pen she was playing 
with, amd her teeth set tight together, her 
habitual action under any strong emotion, 
| thinking to herself, no doubt, “ And my last 
words to him were bitter ones '" 

When the physician had left. 1 went up to 
ber 

“ Beatrice, you must let me tell him new?" 

She did not answer, but her hand clenched 
tighter on the pen handle 

“ His life is im your hands 
relinquish your pride *" 

But her pride was strong in her, and dear 
to her still, strong and dear as her lowe; and 
the two straggied together, Earlscourt had 
bowed Ass pride to her, but she had not yield- 
ed up ber own, and it cost her much to yield 
it even now. All the Pythoness in her was 
not tamed yet. She was silent-—she wavered 
—then her great love for him vanquished all 
lee. She rose, white as death, her passionate 
eyes full of unsied tears, the bitterest, yet the 
aoftest, Beatrice Boville had ever known. 

“Take me to him' No one shall tell him 
bat myself!” 

Earlecourt was lying om a couch in his li. 
brary he had been unable to dictate or to 
write himself, for severe remedies had pros- 
| trated him utterly, and he could not speak 
above his breath, though he was loth to give 
up and acknowledge himeelf as ill as he was. 
His eyes were closed, his forehead knitted to- 
gether im pain, and his labored breathing told 
plainly enough how fiercely his foe had at- 


for God's sake 





me, child, I entreat you—I beseech you—ts | tacks bin and that it was by po means con. 


*t00 late’ because report is uc taal you have 
replaced me with my cousin—that you are 


engaged to Hervey! Tell me truth now, for 
piy'senke. 1 will be wifled with no longer.” 
Beatrice threw back ber haugtty litte bead 

though ladies don't enecr at 

as engaged lo me 

I cam assure you. Her heart throb- 





quered ye. He wad oot sept all night, and 
had falien into a short slumber now, desiring 
his stiendants to leave him. I bade the groom 
of the chambers ject us enter unannounced, 
and opening the door myself, signed to Bea- 
trice to go in, while ber sunt and | waited in 
the ante-room. She stopped s moment at 
the emtrance , her pride had its last struggie - 


a shorter march in the morning; but I de. 
ferred to those who had the greatest distance 
to go, and who preferred starting carly in the 
morning, and making but one move. 

On the evening of the 20th ultimo my com 
mand was mostly at or near Centreville.— 
The enemy was at or near Manassas, distant 
from Centreville about seven miles to the 
south west, Centreville ia a village of a few 
houses, mostly on the west side of a ridge 
running nearly north and south. The road 
from Centreville to Manassas Junction was 
along this ridge, and crosses Bull Run about 
three miles from the former place. The War- 
renton turnpike, which runs nearly east and 
west, goes over this ridge, through the vil- 
lage, and crosses Ball Run about four miles 
from it, Bull Run having a course between 
the crossing from the north-west to south- 


ena 

The Firat Division (Tyler's) was stationed 
on the north side of the Warrenton turnpike, 
and on the eastern slope of the Centreville 
ridge, two brigades on the same road, and a 
mile and a half in advance, to the weat of 
the ridge, and one brigade on the road from 
Centreville to Manassas, where it crosses Bull 
Run, at Blackburn's Ford, where General 
Tyler had the engagement of the 18th ult. — 
The Second Division (llunter’s) was on the 
Warrenton turnpike, one mile cast of Cen- 
treville. The Third Division (leintzelman’s) 
wasona road known as the Old Braddock 
road, which comes into Centreville from the 
south-east, about a mile and a half from the 
village The Fifth Division (Miles's) was of 
the same road with the Third Division, and 
between it and Centreville A map which 
is herewith, marked A, will show these po 
sitions better than L can describe them, 

On Friday night a train of subsistence ar 
rived, and on Saturday its contents were or- 
dered to be issued to the command, and the 
men required to have three days rations in 
their haversacks 

On Saturday orders were issued for th: 
availabie force to march, As reported to 
you in my letter of the 1th ult, my personal 
reconnoiasance of the roads to the south had 
shown that it was pot practicable to carry 
out the original plan of turning the eremy's 
position on their right Theaflair of the Isth 
at Blackburn's Ford showed he was wo 
strong at that point for us to force a7 
there without great logs, and if we did that 
it would bring us in front of his strong posi- 
tien at Manassas, which was not desired. 

Our information was that the stone bridge 
over which the Warrenton road crossed Bul 
Run, to the west of Centreville, was defend- 
ed by a battery in position, and the road on 
bis side of the stream impeded by a heavy 
abattia. The alternate waa, to turn 
the extreme lef of his position. liable 
information was obtained of an undefended 
ford about 3 miles above the » there being 
another ford be(ween tt and the a 
was defended. 1 was therefore determined to 
take the road to the upper ford, and after 
crossing, to get be bind forces guarding 
the lower ford aud the bridge, and after oc- 
cupying the Warrenton road east of the 


hai been heid in check by Major General 
Paterson 

UogaderGeneral Tyler was directed to 
move with three of his brigades on the War- 


Ue stream called Cub Run, turn to right 
and north, and move around to the 
ford, and there turn south and behind 
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vance regiment was about seven miles 
rear of Centreville. 

The divisions were ordered to march at 
half past two o'clock P. M., #0 as arrive on 
the ground early in the day, and thus avoid 
the heat which is to be expected at this sea- 
son, There wes delay in the first division 
getting out of its camp on the road, and the 

r divisions were in consequence between 
two and three hours behind the time appoint- 
ed—a great misfortune, as events turned out. 
The wood road leading from the Warrenton 
turnpike to the upper ford was much longer 
than we counted upon, the general direction 
of the stream being oblique to the road, and 
we having the obtuse angle on our side, 

Gen, Tyler commenced with his artillery at 
half past six A. M., but the enemy did not re- 
ply, and after some time it became a question 
w he was in any force in our front, and 
if he did not intend himself to make an at- 
tack, and make it by Blackburn's Ford. After 
firing several times, and obtaining no re- 
sponse, I held one of Heintzelman's brigades 
in reserve in case we should have to send any 
troops back to reinforce Miles'’s division. The 
other brigades moved forward as directed in 
the | orders. On reaching the ford, at 
Sudley's ng, I found part of the leading 
rervan A of Hunter's division (Burnside’s) had 
crossed, but the men were slow in getting 
over, st to drink. As at this time the 
clouds ust from the direction of Manassas 
indicated the immediate approach of a 
force, and fearing it m' come down on 
head of the column before the division could 
all get over and sustain it, orders were sent 
back to the heads of regiments to break from 
the column and come forward separately as 
fast as possible. Orders were sent by an 
officer to the reserve brigade of Heintzel- 
man's division to come by a nearer road across 
the fields, and an sid decane was sent to 
Brigadier General Tyler to direct him oa 
forward his attack, as large bodies the 
enemy were passing in front of him to attack 
the division which had crossed over. The 
ground between the stream and road leading 


from Sudley's Spring south, and over whick 
Burnside's —— marched, was for about a 
mile from the ford thickly wooded, whilst on 


the right of the road for about the same dis- 
tance the country was divided between fields 
and woods. About a mile from the road the 
country on both sides of the road is open, and 
nearly a mile further, large rolling fields ex- 
tend down to the Warrenton turnpike, which 
crosses what became the field of battle 
through the valley of a small water course, a 
tributary of Bull Run. 

Shortly afier the leading regiment of the 
first brigade reached the open space, and 
whilst others and the second brigade were 
crossing to the front and right, the enem 
ng with artillery, 





opened his fire, ae 
following it up with infantry. The lead 
brigade (Burnside's) bad to sustain this sh 
fora short time without support, and did it well, 
The battalion of regular infantry was sent to 
sustain it, and shortly afterwards the other 
corps of Porter's brigade, and a regiment de- 
tached from Heintzelman's division to the 
left, forced the enemy back far enough to 
allow Sherman's and Keyes's brigades, of Ty- 
ler’s division, to cross from their position on 
the Warrenton road. These drove the right 
of the yy" understood to have Leen com- 
manded by Beauregard, from the front of the 
field, and out of the detached woods, and 
down the road, and across it up the slopes on 
the other side, Whilst this was going on, 
Heintzelman's division was moving down the 
field to the stream and up the road beyond. 
Beyond the Warrenton road, and to the left 
of the read, down which our troops had 
marched from Sudley's Spring, is a hill with 
a farm-houre on it. Behind this hill the 
enemy had, carly in the day, some of the 
most annoying batieries planted. Across the 
road from this hill was another hill, or rather 
elevated ridge, or table of land. 

The hotiest part of the contest was for the 
possession of this hill, with a house on it, 

e force engaged here, was Heintzeliman’s 
division, Wilcox's and Howard's brigades on 
the right, supported by part of Porter's 
brigade and the cavalry under Palmer and 
Franklin's brigade of Heintzelman’s division, 
Sherman's brigade of Tyler's division in the 
centre and up the road, whilst Keyes’s brigade 
of Tyler's division was on the lef, attacking 
the batteries near the stone bridge. The 
Rhode Island battery of Burnside’s brigade 
also participated in this attack by its fire trom 
the north of the turnpike. The enemy was 
understood to have been commanded by J. 
E. Johnston. Rickett'’s battery, which did 
such effective service, and played so brilliant 
@ part in this contest, waa, together with 
Gniffin’s battery, on the side of the hill, and 
became the object of the special attention of 
the enemy, who succeeded—our officers mis- 
taking one of bis regiments for one of our 
own, and allowing to approach without 
firing apon @ in disabling the battery, and 
then attempted to take it, Three times was 


and driven back, and the guns taken by hand, 
the horses being killed and pulled away. 

The third tme it was supposed by us all 
that the repulse was final, for he was driven 
entire from the hill, and so far beyond it as 
not to be in sight, and all were certain the day 
was ours He had before this been driven 
nearly a mile and « half, and was beyond the 
Warrenton road, which was entirely in our 
possession, from the Stone Bridge westward, 
and our engineers were just completing the 
removal of the abattis across the road, to 
allow our reinforcement (Schenck's brigade 
and Ayer's battery) to join us. 

The enemy was evidently disheartened and 
broken. But we had been fighting since halt 
past ten o'clock in the morning, and it was 
afer three o'clock in the aflernoon. The men 
had been up since two o'clock in the morn- 


such things seemed a long march before co- 
ming into acuon, though the longest distance 
gone over was not more than nine and a half 
miles; and though they had three days’ pro- 
Visions served out to them the day ‘ 
many no doubt either did not cat them, or 
threw them away on the march or d the 
batlic, And Were therefore without food. They 
had done much severe fighting. Some of the 
re ts which had been driven from the 

in the first two attempts of the wo 
keep possession of it had become en, 
were unsteady, and had many men out of the 


Ik was at this time that the enemy's rein- 
forcements came to his aid from the railroad 





train, understood to have just arrived from 


he repulseu by different corps in succession, | 
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fully during the long and hard day's work in 
aining almost the object of our wishes, and 
Sat nothing remained on the field but to re- 
cognize what we could no longer prevent, I 
ve the necessary 
vithdrawal, ing the men to form in the 
line, and offer the appearance, at least, of or- 
ization. They returned by the ford to the 
Gena road, protected, my order, by 
Colonel Porter's force of regu 
the road, and the different corps coming to- 
4 in sma}! parties, many without officers, 
they became intermingled, and all organiza- 
tion was lost. 

Orders had been sent back to Miles’s divi- 
sion for a brigade to move forward and pro- 
tect this retreat, and Colonel Blenker's bri- 
gade was detached for this purpose, and was 
ordered to go as far forward as the point 
where the road to the right left the main 
road, 

By eo to the general order it will be 
seen that, while the operations were to go in 
front, an attack was to be made at Biack- 
burn’s Ford by the brigade (Richardson's) 
stationed there, A reference to his report, 
and to that of Major Hunt, commanding the 
artillery, will show that this part of the plan 
was well and effectively carried out. It suc- 
ceeded in deceiving the enemy for a consi- 
derable time, and in keeping in check a part 
of his force, The fire of the artillery at this 
— is represented as particularly destruc- 

ve. 

At the time of our retreat, seeing ac- 
tivity in this direction, much firing, and co- 
lumns of dust, I became anxious for this 
place, fearing if it were turned or forced, the 
whole stream of our retreating mass would 
be captured or destroyed. A providing 
for the protection of the retreat by Porter's 
and Blenker’s es, I repaired to Rich 
ardson's, and found the whole force ordered 
to be stationed for the holding of the road 
from Manassas by Blackburn's Ford to Cen- 
treville, on the march, under the orders from 
the Division Commander, tor Centreville. IL 
immediately halted it, and ordered it to take 
up the best line of defence across the ridge 
that their position admitted of, and subse- 
quently taking in a the command of this 
part of the army, I caused such disposition of 
the forces which had been added to by the 
First and Second New Jersey and the De 
Kalb regiments, ordered up trom Runyon's 
reserve, before going forward, as would best 
serve to check the enemy. The ridge being 
held in this way, the retreating current paes- 
ed slowly through Centreville to the rear.— 
The enemy followed us from the ford as far 
as Cub Run, and owing to the road becoming 
blocked up at the crossing, caused us much 
damage there, for the artillery could not pass, 
and several ‘8 and cCaissons had to be 
abandoned. In the panic, the horses hauling 
the caissons and ammunition, were cut from 
their places by persons to escape with, and in 
this way much confusion was caused, the 
yanic aggravated, and the road encumbered. 

ot only were pieces of artillery lost, but 
aleo many of the ambulances carrying the 
wounded. 

By sundown most of our men had gotten 
behind Centreville ridge, and it became a 
question whether we should not endeavor to 
make a stand there. The condition of our 
arullery and its ammunition, and the want of 
food for the men, who bad generally aban- 
doned or thrown away all that had been is- 
sued the day before, and the utter disorgani- 
zation and consequent demoralization of the 
mass of the army, seemed to all who were 
near enough to be consulted—division and 
brigade commanders and stafl—to admit of 
no alternative but to fall back, the more so as 
the position at Blackburn's Ford was then in 
the possession of the enemy, and he was al- 
ready turning our left. On sending the offi- 
cers of the staff to the different camps, they 
found, as they reported to me, that our deci- 
sion had been anticipated by the troops, most 
of those who had come in trom the front be- 
ing already on the road to the rear, the panic 
with which they came in still continuing and 
hurrying them along. 

At— o'clock, the rear guard (Blenker's 
brigade) moved, covering the retreat, whith 
was effected during the night and next morn- 
ing. The troops at Fairfax station leaving by 
the cars, took with them the bulk of the sup- 
plies which had been sent there, My aid-de- 
camp, Major Wadsworth, stayed at Fairfax 
Court House till late in the morning, to see 
that the stragglers and weary and worn-out 
soldiers were not left behind. 

I transmit herewith the reports of the seve- 
ral division and brigade commanders, to 
which | refer for the conduct of particular re- 
giments and corps, and a consolidated return 
of the kHled, wounded and missing. From 
the latter it will be seen that our killed 
amounted to nineteen officers, and four hun- 
dred and sixty-two non-commissioned officers 
and privates, and our wounded to sixty-four 
officers, and nine hundred and jorty-seven 
non-commissioned officers and privates.— 
Many of the wounded will soon be able to 
jom the ranks, and will leave our wtal of kill- 
ed and disabled from further service under 
one thousand. The return of the mise- 
ing is very inaccurate, the men supposed to 
be missing having fallen into other regiments 
and gone to Washington—many of tne Zou- 
aves to New York. in one brigade, tue num- 
ber originally reported at six hundred and 
sixteen, was yesterday reduced to one hun- 
dred and seventy-four. These reductions are 
being made daily. In a few days a more cor- 
rect retura can be made. 

Of course nothing accurate is known of the 
loss of the enemy. An officer of their forces, 
coming from them with a flag of truce, ad- 
mutied eighteen hundred killed and wounded, 
and other information shows this to be much 
under the true number. 

_ The officer commanding the Eleventh New 
York Zouaves, and Col. Heintzelman, say 
that the returns of that Regiment cannot be 
relied on, a8 many of those reported among 
the casualties have absented themselves since 
their return and have gone to New York. 
Among the mirsing reported, many of our 
surgeons, Who remained in attendance on our 
wounded, and were, against the rules of mo- 
dern wariare, made prisoners. 

The issue of this hard fought battle, in 
which certainly our troops lost no credit in 
their conflict on the geld with an enemy ably 

superior in numbers, who had 
but a short to march, and who acted 
on his own ground on the defensive, and al- 
ways under cover, whilst our men were of 
necessity out on the fields, should not 





prevent full credit being given wo those officers 
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Major James 8. Wadsworth, New York 
Militia Volunteers, aid-de-camp. The 
who does me the honor to be on my 
staff, had a horse shot under him in the hot 
test of the figit. 

— James B. Fry, Assistant Adjutant. 


General. 

Captain O. H. Tillinghast, Assistant 
termaster, who discharged alone the impor- 
tant and burdensome duties of his department 
with the army, and who was mortally wound- 
ed while acting with the — to which 
he formerly belonged, and in which he wag 
deeply interested. 

Captain H. F. Clark, Chief of Subsistence 


I riment. 
ajor Meyer, Signal Officer, and Major 
Malcolm McDonnell, who acted as aida, 


Surgeon W. 8. King and Assistant Surgeos 
Magruder, Medical department. 

Major J. G. Barnard, Engineer, and senior 
of his department with the army, gave most 
= ~y" aid. 

irst Lieutenant Fred. 8. Prime, Engineers. 

Captain A. W. Whipple. 

First Lieutenant H. E. Abbott and Second 
Lieutenant H. 8. Putnam, Topographical En- 
gineers, 

Major W. F. Barry, Fifth artillery, Chief of 
Artillery. 

Lieutenant George C. Strong, Ordnance 
Officer. 

Major W. H. Wood, First Infantry, Acting 
Inspector General. 

S& cond Lieutenant Guy Henry, who joined 
me on the field, and was of service as an aid- 
de camp. 

The following officers commanded divisions 
and brigades, aod in the several places their 
— called them did most effective service 
and behaved in the most gallant manner, 

Brigadier-General Tyler, Connecticut Vo- 


unteera, 
Col. David Hunter, Third Cavalry, severely 
wounded at the head of his division. 

Col. 8. P. Heintzelman, Seveuteenth Infan- 
try, wounded in the arm while leading his 
division into action on the bill. 

Brigadier-General Schenck, Ohio Volum 
i, commanding Second Brigade, First Di- 
vision. 

Col. E. D. com, Eleventh Infantry, com- 
manding First Brigade, First Division. 

Col. W. B. tomy Pi eee Infantry, 
First . 4% Third Division. 

Col. W. T. Sherman, Thirteenth Infantry, 
commanding Third Brigade, First Division, 

Col. Andrew Porter, Sixteenth Infantry, 
commanding First Brigade, Second Division. 

Col. A. BE. Burnside, Rhode Island Volun- 
—, commanding Second Brigade, Second 

ivision. 

Col. O. B. Wilcox, Mich Volunteers, 
commanding Second ibrigeae Thin Diviston 
who was wounded and taken prisoner while 
on the bill, in the hottest of the eek 
Col. O. O. Howard, Maine 


commanding Third Brigade, Third 

Col. J. B. Richardson, “Mich Volun- 
teers, commanding Fourth First Di- 
vision, 


Col. Blenker, New York Volunte: rs, com- 
manding First Brigade, Fifth Division. 

Col. Bavies, New York Volunteers, com- 
manding Second Brigade, Fifth Division. 

As my position may warrant, even if i 
does not call, for some explanation of the 
causes, as far as they can be seen, which led 
to results herein stated, I trust it may not he 
out of place, if I refer, in a few w to the 
immediate antecedents of the battle. 

I submitted to the General-in-Chief, in com- 
pliance with his verbal instructions, the plan 
of operations and estimate of force req 

the time | was to proceed to carry it into 
effect fixed for the 8th of July, Monday.— 
Every fucility possible was given me by the 
General-in-Chief and heads of the adminis- 
trative departments in making the —s 
preparations. But the regiments, owing, 
was told, to want of transportation, came 
over slowly. Many of them did not come 
across till eyght or nine days after the time 
fixed upon, and went forward without my 
even seeing them, and without having beea 
together before m a brigade. The sending 
reinforcements to Gen, Patterson, by drawing 
off the wagons, was a further and unavoida- 
ble cause of de.ay. Notwithstanding the 
herculean efforts of the Quartermaster e- 
ral, and his favoring me in every way, the 
wagons for arnmunition, subsistence, &c., and 
the horses for the trains and the artillery, did 
not all arrive for more than a week after 
time appointed to move. 1 was not even 
prepared as late as the 15th ultimo, and the 
desire | should move became great, and i 
was wished I should not, if possible, delay 
longer than Tuesday, the 16th ultimo, When 
I did set out, on the 16th, I was still deficient 
in wagons for subsistence. But I went: for- 
ward trusting to their being procured in time 
to follow me. The trains tuus hur 
gathered together, with horses, w 

vers, and wagon managers, all new and UD- 
used to each other, moved with difficulty and 
disorder, and was the cause of a day’s 

in getting the provisions forward, making 

n to make on Sunday the attack we 
should have made on Saturday. 

1 could not, with every exertion, get Sr 
ward with the troops earlier than we did. I 
wished to 
which would have taker us there on the ! 
and enable us, so fur as they were cor 
to go into action on the 19th instead of the 
2ist; but when I went forward from F 
Court House, beyond Germantown, to urge 
them forward, | was told that it was they 
sible for the men to march further. 
had only come from Vienua, about six miles, 
and it Was not more than six and a half mules 
further 10 Centreviile—in all a 
twelve and a balf miles; but the men were 
foot weary, not so much, I was wid, by the 
distance marched, as by the time they 
been on foot, caused by the obstructions 
the road and the sluw pace we bad to move 
avoid ambuscades. The men were, moreover, 
unaccustomed to marching, their bodies Bob 
in condition for that kind of work, and 20 
used to carrying even the load of light marca 
ing order. 

e crossed Bull Run with about 18,000 
men of all arms, the Fifth Division (Miles$ 
and Richardson's Brigade) on the left, st 
Biack burn's ford to Centreville, and Schenck’ 
~— ot Tyler's division, on the left of the 

near the stone bridge, not 
im the main action. The numbers 
wo us have been variously 
safely say, and avoid even the appearance © 
that 


» to Centreville the second day, . 
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17th, and had from that time until the 2ist} A Harp Hrr at Tae Zovaves—General 4 “ ” 

ee speneer jee t + knees Mehta Gene MRS cs emctreateee | me ee 

that in esti go at ew cente a 

Manassas, I engaged not tp have to do with | Eleventh Regiment (Fire Zouaves) broke |  gag~ Payment is required in advance — . San Conte 

the enemy's forces under Johnston, then kept | when they received the first fire of the ene- PURIFY Youn BazarTn! 

~ fs the on by ho Tho met > eqreabented to - a gunanetaan 

terson, or eng . statement numerous ° , ' 

mad the General this should severely, and fought as - | May be obtained weekly Periediea! Depots of . ’ . 

he phe that even if Johnston joined | duals. Many of them are mow penenen of H. DEXTER & CO.113 Ness 02,5. Y. Ss Pp A L D I N G’ S 
it would not be because he could ut, al they went into | ROSS & TOUBRY, Ne. 191 Necee S. N.Y. 


causes not nec for me to refer 
knew them all. This was not done, 


Es 
fr 


Richmond. B 
se avers heim re Whe | Seeeanae eee Smeets PM ROAT CONFECTIONS, 
ARK 





enemy was free to assemble from every direc- | to su that they have all been killed, | 7O#% P. HUNT, Malt, 
tion in numbers only limited by the amount wounded, er taken prisonera. About a dozen, py Ne. 9° oo 
of this railroad rolling stock and his supply | we believe, boarding at one of the fire | ;oun eR. WALSH, Titinets. GOOD FOR CLERGYMEN, 
of provisions. To the forces, therefore, we | engine houses Philadelphia, and many | ox gEN a Nashville, 
drove in from Fairfax Court House, Fairfax | others retreated al! the way to New York, | @may @ORA Bt. Leonia, Mo. GOOD FOR LECTURERS, 
station, Germantown, and Centreville, and | not hearing any order to “ " The Fire | MeNALLY & ©O., Chicage, Mlincta Goop 
those under Beauregard at Manassas, must be | Zouaves would make first rate regulars—they | Pertediea! dealers generally throughout the United FOR PUBLIC SPEAKERS, 
added those under Johnston from Winches- | are too self-willed for volunteers. States have it fer sale. GOOD FOR SINGERS, 
- and frase brought up py Bae from uuliieemed 
ic d to places at the south, 
ars + pay = other ap hg yh-- a WEEKLY REVIEW OF THE BROWN'S DANDELION COFFEE. GOOD FOR CONSUMPTIV ES, 


dered by the which | PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. advertiooment of GENTLEMEN CARRY 


What all this amounted to, I cannot say—|_ FLOUR AND MEAL—The market for Flour | to take the place of all price 
has been steady, but dull. Sales reach 6000 bbls 
NY CED GS ie Se SS OS ae ee for W oly, oe See Be gust os the best Jara, oF SPALDING'S THROAT CONFECTIONS. 


with. estern more 

I could not, as I have said, more earl and Peans superfine; for Westers | some, a jet the proaat ooand t 
ohn urate Linas ‘oe auuny ont Wheat and  Chlenge time | of the times, LADINO ARB DELICNTED WITH 
best part of my forces were three months’ Flour st 03, 800 bbls "Western ex and 1500 


tra, 
volunteers, whose term of service was about | bbis fresh ground City Mills, mostly extra, all ;? CONFECTIONS. 
to expire, but who were sent forward as hay- | on terms nape petvate, ond woo half’ bbie do at MARRIAG ES. SPALDING'S THROAT 
tag lang cough to carve fer tho puspane of | EXE i the tale ped fom Tate - 
the expedition. On the eve of the battle the | pase to he trade rare een ouperane, pia Marriage notices must always be accom- 
Fourth Pennsylvania regiment of volunteers | 4 75 for Penna do; @5,50 for extras; $ bys ble name. 
and the battery of volunteer artillery of the 5,75 for family, and 50 ® bbl for fancy lote, SPALDING'S THROAT CONFECTIONS, 
New York Eighth militia, whose of | according to quality and freshness, Rye Flour 
erin ert land cats hae | Bet nga cot oe te | ANE, 3 Bry, 8 te a scenes Oughta 
for them to remain a short time, and the ty Fe iat ale at ae POR + They clear the Throat. 

. rand e ’ . 
iow, Bas FA pK was at the time oe oe Mi at 83 ® bbl. ee yl aoe Mr. Jomn A. Firom to Miss Many 1 kerk, They give strength and volume to the Voice. 
= ay: »t to Induce the battery to | * Gaain—The receipts of Wheat have fallen | both of this city, They impart a delicious aroma to the Breath. 
remain at least five days. But in vain. | of and prices, under a steady demand, both for| May 5th, by Rev. M. D. Kurta, Mr, Gro, 

bus’ better, | W. ALLEN, of this city, to Miss ALics Cann, of | They are delightful to the Taste. 


They insisted on their discharge that night. | shipment and milling, are \" — 
It was granted, and the next morning, w Sales reach about bes, a4 @ ¢ 1,08 for infe- | Mt. Holly, N. J. They are made of simple herbe and cannot 


the army moved forward into @ these | rior Western and Penna 10@1,13 for| On Thureday Aug. 1, 1861, at the re- harm 
troops maeed to the rear to the sound of the and e do, and GL 13a 18 fr Bosthern a «> wide fiber, ; ihe "he ve, any ena, 
aby ” “ eee Bee the ‘ to cy bey I advise every one who has a Cough or a Husky 

















CHILDREN CRY FOR 








— cannon. lity, the latter for 
n the next few days, day by day, I should somes 
have lost ten thousand of the best armed, ahd ue, , yt, — on — }- Waly sob, iael by the 
drilled, officered and disciplined troops in | read mM XS Aa, old. Corn | Paepenicx @. Aanowson, to Miss Many Jaws tions, they will relicve instantly, and 
thearmy. In other words, every day which | js steady and firm, with further t receipts | Gusmeren, both nen = S vel : - 
added to the strength of the enemy made us | and sales at 50@5ic for fair to and prime | On the Ist instant, by the Rey. Jas. Reid, A.M. | ¥!! sgree with me that “they go right to the 
weaker. Penna and Southern Yellow in store and afloat, | Mr. Jawns Mc BETe very 

In conclusion, I desire to say, in reference | ad 48@5lc for Western mixed, as in quality.— Jann, daughter of Samuel Watson, both of this | sant while travelling or attending public meet- 

your 


Oats are better and more active, with sales of | city. 
to the events of the Sist ult, that the general $5,000 bus, in lots, at $34 34 a old Roath On the 16th ultime by the Rev. Hl. E, Gilroy, ings for stilling your Cough or allaying 


order for the battle to which I referred, w: and P in sto 4 afl and fo! Mr. Joun Younea, to anetu Ferrens. thirst. If you try one package I am safe in say- 

with slight modifications, literally conformed | new Southern, the latter for prime lowe witch ls | both of this city. 

a, on + corps were brought Bull | an advance. 
un the manner proposed, an t into} PROVISIONS—There is a little more firmness <— 

action as before arranged. and that up to late | in the market, We quote Pork at $16 for Mess DEATHS, Gt end Besters te Medicines 

in the afternoon every movement ordered | and Beef at $12 ¢ 16 # bbl for Western and PRICE, TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. 


was carry us successfully to the object we | c!t ked do. mn moves off as ted at 
had a before starting—that pe nord 86 ide for plain as a mostly of the a. 7 Notices of Deaths must always be accom-| My signature is on each package. All others 
to the railroad leading from Manassas to the _— ms ie Jd 4-- — pees Se eee ae cenpensiate eats ~ are couaterfult, 





























valley of Virgimia, and going on it far enough | prices about the same. Lard is arriving and sell- A Package will be sent by mail, prepaid. 
to break up and destroy the communication Ing tn @ small way only a Wie forte and| On Friday afternoon, the 9th instant, Jauus recsipt of Thirty —" y mall, p , 00 
and interveins between the forces under | bbls, and 94¢@10c for k utter and Cheese | Kinxraraicx, Br. 
Beauregard and those under Johnston. And | are steady the former and 6@8c ®}| On Sunday, Aug. 4, Mise Jutia W. Stockton, Address, 
could we have fought a day or a few hours | ® for the latter. los. dull and lower, sales | of this + yy her hey Fo 
sooner, there le everything to show how we a oe re ag ky) eatin on clay ta bin uth pane” nant B. Aner, ofthis} HENRY C. SPALDING, 
could have contin successful, even against 2 J " 
; the demand is limited the sales | the 2d instant, Wittiam, son of Isaac ’ 
the odds with which we contended. Including « dow amall lots only within the rites | Hasicharet, in hie 18th year. NO. 48 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK. 
I have the honor to be, very respectfully, | of 15@1Sc, cash and short time, the latter for| Suddenly, on Saturday, Ang. 3d, 1861, the Rt. | === : TS 
your most obedient servant good middlings. Rev. Samurt. Bowman, D. D., Assistant Bishop 
IRWIN McDOWELL, ae eee and Pearls are steady, but ai Te Church of the Dio- CEPHA LI C PI I I S 
“ y ulet at quotations. o 
Brigndies- Generel Commanding. . BARK —Quercitron continues in good de-| Suddenly, on Sotastey evening, August 8d, 3 : aaewy 
mand, and all offered, about 120 bhds, sold at | GBonox Srackman, M. D. CURE 


Tue Reser Privateer Perret SUNK | $28 for ist No 1, including some of « better] On Tuesday, 6th instant, after « protracted ill- 


By THe St. LAWRENCE.—An account by an | brand st $31 # ton. Tanners’ Bark is dull and ne- | ness, _ Sywey Lek SICK HEADACHE 




















otticer in the St. Lawrence, says :— Blected. 

“The rebel privateer Geaedl tiemeast the BEESWAX—There is little or none offering or | Ford, in her 50th year. 
ee States revenue came Aiken,) left os and good Yellow is scarce at wondenly, R41 ste $7 » tastent, Mr. Josuru CURE 
Charleston harbor on Saturday evening, the L—The 4 d both for shi t and} On the 4th instant, Liam R. wife of Francis C, Wor the of the boty a o94 ry! weet 
27th of July, and was sunk Charleston nolne ane ie culy modesate for the an bes Hampton, and hter of the late Peter and P nels Cent, B, B., eee pages 166, 1 32 itera Lerens LWa obs 
harbor on the following day, about fifteen | prices are érm. Leah Paynter, aged 35 years. ’ — — 
om of Charleston light-house. The i ge | A ae beve, bows no Ky = ey » ny by 5th instant, Evizanera War.ace, in _ 

wrence, when comin week, and the want of desirable stoc mit er year. J 3 ; 

Petrel, who sailed within a mile of }- F operations to some 1500 bags at full rates, inclu. | , On the Ist instant, Many A. Suznman, in her — ee R. DOLLARD, y 
he diseovered sharacter, fired into the | ding Rio at 1859@15%c, Laguayra at 16@17c,and | 34th year, late of Cambridge, Md aan 4\\ + 613 Chestnut Sireet. / \» - 
she ov our character, fired into the | pif owingo at lalceton thae = ~ SS ALL KINDS It has cured GOITRE or Bwelled neck, Panagenen 4 
St. Lawrence, (at the officers, it is believed, |“ QOppER is dull and neglected. Of Yellow are It has cured CANCER and SCHIRRHUS. 10- PREMIER ARTISTE ; 
upon the poop deck, when the St. Lawrence) | Metal the sales are limited at ISc, on time, which AJOR-GENERAL McCLELLAN.— ov whe bao cured comationted Dicaness 


returned a broadside of seven guns, one of | is now the asking rate. A very fine card photograph of Major " 

the shot of which went soa: henge the FRUIT—Green Fruit is coming in more free- | General McULELLAN- rice cunto-a0nt bp H E A D A C H E Hh ~ — —. ray | Py ae —o H A I R ° , 
Petrel, and sunk her within fifteen minutes ; | ly, Apples selling at 50@75c, Peaches 50e@$1 ® | mail free of charge. McALLISTER & BRO., . it ao eaiaal pRorey and WATERY BWELI Inventor of the celebrated GOBSAMER VENTI 
when the boat of the Petrel, containing some | basket, and Berries at 2@We J bucket, « sale 728 Chestnut St., Philadelphia —— * ; ** | LATING WIG and ELASTIC BAND TOU PACES, 















men of her crew, was put out towards the St. of 100 bags Dried Apples was made at ge 8D. | —. a It has cured WHITE SWELLINGS Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen te 
Lawrence, at the same time displaying a flag | MAY Ie firm and selling at 0c for new and 70) | aa owas aN.—A faithful likeness | . BY the use of these Pills the periodic attacks of) fie Cored DYSPEPSIA and LIVER COM.| measure thelr own beads with accuracy 
(ade for old the $0 the. I Nerwous or Sick Headache may be prevented ; and 
of truce. This our men did not see, and con- | ~ yf epMP—There is little or no stock in first of the late Bishop BOWMAN—price 2 cts may SO provenses; G85 | PLAINT For Wigs, Inches Toupees and Sealpa, 
tinued to fire two or three shots with their | pands, and no sales reported. sent by mail free of charge if taken at the commencement of an attack im It has removed ENLAKGEMENT of the AB-| No. 1.—-The round of the | Inches 
small arms. HOPS are firm and selling in a small way at 20 McALLISTER & BRO., mediate relief from pain and sickness will be ob- | DOMEN, and of the Ovaries, and Bones and bead. | No. l.—From forehead 
“ By this time we saw that the Petrel was | @26c for Restoran and Western 728 Chestnut Bt., Philadelphia. | gained, —. cured ERYSIPELAD end Gate D —- pon er fr o 
i i . re IKRON—The warket for this staple continu . p E Ay in Diseases e ‘ 
oat weg hy poe ety at oof dull and neshetted, ond po jon of either Pig ra They caidom Gf tn removing the Nouns end It has cured BOLLS and CARBUNCLES ’ neck | 2—Over forehead 
: : BvIng y-ux o , » bon -_“ . : BOOK AGENTS Headache to which females are 60 subject It has cured GOUT, KHEUMATISM and NEL 3.—From ear to ear a fr - fe 
her crew, including four of her officers. Two | Manufactured have been made public to alter 
- = g . - quotations. | They act gently upon the bowels,—removing | RALAIIA ; over the top quired 
of her men, it is said, were drowned. The St.| “Trap js fir 1 1000 pigs Galena sold WANTED, to sell RAPID SELLING, Valuable | It has cured FUNGUS HEMATODES 4.—From ear to ear 5.Over the crows 
Lawrence was not injured in the least pos- | terms ke ry ns gy <2, By ees “| Family Works, at Low PRicns, Wit Intenant. | Costivencas, It has cured MANIA and MELANCHOLY round the forehead of the head 
sible manner.” J BER The market is very dull, and prices tne contents, and Guperbly Colored Plates. For Vor [Merary Mon, Students, Delicate Females, It has cured MILK or WHITE LEG He has always ready for sale asplendid stock of 
The St. Lawrence was one of the blockad- | of most kinds are nearly nominal. About 400,000 — oun Biwe toa" te ab and al) persons of sedentary habits, they are valu . — — arate Ty occa Genta’ Wigs, Fou won, Ladies’ Wigs, half Wigs, 
ing squadron—but, having her ports closed, Eastern Laths sold at €1,25. Lehigh Hemlock eg York, if you live West, the same, 11f | S¥le a8 @ Lazatier, improving the appetite, giving it cae ERUPT IONS on the Shin Frizots, raids, Carls, &c , beautifully manu 
Was mistaken for an East Indiaman. The Saimin > 4 py trier pay aoe S Main Street, Cincinnati mhiStf | tne and vigor to the digestive organs, and resto | [t has cured RCKOFIULA, or King's Evil eel qty ott L. 
—_ of bk oe —e prison in Philadel. | © * w'M. oo On een : | ring the natural elasticity and strength of the ae has cured Ui ERS of every aie. ot ashes Gthenites novbeowly 
phia, and will be tried for an attempt to com- MOLASSES is firm but quie . . . thas cured Diseases of the KIDNEYS and 
: ) ‘ , yut quiet at the advanced . . whole system D 
mait pirac x 7 — Fg ng nt; sales of a many POISON NOT THE HEAD The CEPHALIC PILLS are the result of long — mm guemn bind 60 Dteense of ths Chin ‘OUGH COL CONSUMPTION 
More Secession Cuivatry.—Mr. Collins ra parm ee ee witn investigation snd carefully conducted expert | and of the Mucous Membrane COUGHS, DS, aa nt ~e 
“ “_ “ x tae yp ae ITER—There » or none o 0 : " — . e i been | . 4 It has cured CHOREA, of Bt. Vitus’ Dance, and 
son of Dr. Collins, a noted Methodist who] LASTER : her te aanet or D me offering r NITRATE OF SILVER. b nis, having — b use many years, during many ether Nervous AGections Asthma, Bronchitis, Ac. 
escaped from the South sometime since, re- | ling, and soft is quoted at $2, ton which time they have prevented and relieved « It has cured LEPROSY. SALT KHEUM., and 
lates the following : m. » gry wd ae light and the demand Use | vast amount of pain avd suffering from Head | peTTER ‘ JAYNE’S EXPECTORANT, 
“Miss Giernstein, a young woman from SEEDS “4 s = ’ , © rg | ache, whether originating in the nervous syste It has cured thousands of Female Complaints 
: , SEED: ere is no movement in the market, ’ « yetem 
Maine, who had been teaching near Mem- end Witie or a oe am Tiesthe om a on ( R l S T A D 0 R 0O’S H A I R D y E ’ | or from a deranged state of the stomach - ae. r = _ “. whe e r in Y 4 — > Hhea heen for therty years the Standard Remedy. 
i " . jec | of ' » buvers eliers being ap i ‘ cen ep Teo ¥ nale, where the mental and physical powers o 
ep lecnged - he ny “One or ‘the on + We eucte the —_ pry Fy A Ape ener They are entirely vegetable in their compost the constitution have been proetrated ty disease, It will be admitted that no better evidence of 
overheard he lk ‘som * Northe en; the latter at €2,50(02,75 ¥ bus ( alc Ulta Lineved PURE—SAFE—1 NEQUALLED, tion, and nay be taken at all times with pertect disaipation or «ther excesecs, the Alterative ne the gre at curative powers of this EXPECTO 
, Thank G ‘i we call on n be vay “land has advanced considerably at the East ' safety, without making any change of diet, and | Yer fails ty effect a speedy cure It le prepared | RANT can be offered than the grateful testi 
a od, we ) y c “apaniara_* ee < ea - ; HY > ‘ only by Dr Db JAYNE & BON, 342 Chestnut | mony of thowe who have been restored to health 
where there is freedom of thought and Gin t = Pr pm nr poleng Ad ane DR. CHILTON, OF NEW YORK rp ahames of any — tadte venders U easy Stree t, a may be had of Agents throughout the ~ ite use and the widens mad popularity whi h, 
speech.” Tue fellow summoned the V igilance NE he is mow ts at hoon W 5. _ - . ’ ’ administer them Wo ren. country aplstf for so long & period, it has maintained in the face 
Committee, and the three Northern Men WETe | vanced, but the re« eipts and sales have been AND BEWARE OF COUNTEKFEITSB! Slenits a — “ie ~a! See tle ol pants of the 
se =F hn ~ 4 | mal = limited of 1nieae for Zones end Gilo bits, OTHER EMINENT CHEMISTS The genuine bave five signatures of Hoary U world. As far as possible, this evidence te laid 
thénters Simon her ioe hack - a ine Dvoden a ae ee Produc esx any shade, from rich, mellow brown to Spalding On ent h Box. ( Wj ‘ ow ie wy tye hy 
hag setae : : , | Sold by Druggiste and all other dealers in Medi a7 n= must cheptical must echaumledge thet fee al 






SUGARS—The market bas been more active; | glossy black in ten minutes, and contains po in Pulmonary complaints, it is truly at invaluable 









Mr. Collins says the brave girl permitted aean bide Coie t ily 49 et, that oo eat Slices ate d 
no cry or tear to escape her, but bit her lips | PS!" eh ae ne Guieans of Gif@tide. ced l” ta. eer s° whey ones LEGS remedy 
through and through. With head shaved, ne | kinds oe ie ot 6" = . sion be aa Manufac tured by e ; - a, m A Box will be sent by mal) prepaid of recety KECENT COUGHS AND COLDS, PLEU 
warred, and disfigured, she was at length per-| creat . _s : tes ee a” 2 of the att KITIC PAINS, &e., are quickly and effectually 
‘ ° - : Bold everywher, and applied by all Hair PRICE. 26 OPNTS - 
mitted Le reaume her yourney toward a land of TALLOW is firm, and more active at the ad- | Dregsers aug!7 cowet , < PMELADE MIA: ~~. cured by ite diaphoretic, soothing and Expecto 
cinlization vance, city selling at S(@s'yc and country at All erders should be addressed to , rant power 
lke wD B. FRANK PA MER ASTHMA it always cures. [It owercomes the 
Barrie at ATHENS, Missovrni.—We have Yobac CO is quiet but firm, with @ stall busi THAT CAN AIL THE CHILD? SENRY ©. SPALDING, SUKGKON-AKTINT To THb AL > eny an | PRmodic contraction of the alr vessels, and by 
intelligence of another fight in Missouri. A | D¢* only to note, for the supply of the trade, a Is ite sleep disturbed? Do you observe a 48 Cedar Street, New York. |* om teed A 7 _ N ”y hoe produc ing free expectoration, at once removes 
band of 1.200 rebels made an attack u full races morbid restiessness—a variable appetite, a foetid anv HloeritaLea, tittok or New KuLmeal al) difficulty of breathing 
1 2 pon a The ne ‘ ® ale { noad ys 
l WOOL—The new clip comes in slowly, and | preath grinding of the teeth, and itching of the FOK AMPUTATIONS, ‘WENTOR OF THE BRONCHITIS readily yields to the Expecto 
uion Camp at Athens, on Monday morning ; *¢ is more active th oderate bus > - “p "y —aamed ’ | 
the market is more active, with a m ra 18 Tye ome Then be sure your child is troubled with | Vatmen Anu ee, Re. bas cemoved tol rant It subdues the inflammation which ex 
week, aud were repulsed aud pursued, losing | pews to note in commen te quarter and half blood | worms If their presence is even snepected, pro } wr Asis le bottle of BPA LDING'S PREPARED ow 2 — >on " 7 ey: | tends through the wind tubes, produces free ex 
eight killed, and ecighken taken prisoners, | at from 2s to de nett, fine Wools continue dull | core at ones GLUE will save ten times its cost anonally 9 rhik; STONE KHDIFIC FE, pectoration, and suppresses ah cace the Cough 
No. 1609 Chestnut st, Philad’a — 1609. and Pain 


two flags, and thirty one horses, he rebels | and neglected. 
, , ’ > ' 
Jayne's Tonic Vermifage. SBPALDING'S PREPARED GLUE! CONSUMPTION.—Por this insidious and bt 


were led by a brother of ex-Senator Green. 1 Ww 
HMKEE Byl Aken Set OF THB ULD BAS). | sisense, oo remedy on earth has ever been found 




















Athens is a small town on the extreme It effectually destroys Worms, is perfectly sate 
> . 1p 1 . , or be , "3 = ’ ‘ NG P GL ' 
DoTheast of Missouri, on the Des Moines acer pea CATTLE MARKETS and «0 pleasant that children will not refuse to BPALDING'S PREPARED GLUE This Establishment, erected at great « Kpense | #0 effectual It subdduce the inflammation—re 
river, twent -five or thirty miles west of The supply of Beef Cattle during the past week | take it it acts also as a general onic, and pe iG’ > »¢ ' for the business, combines every promaibrle ATT lieves the Cough and Pain removes the dif- 
Keokuk. y y amounted to IS7TZ head Prices varying from | better remedy can be taken forall . ranygemente BPALDING’S PREPAKEI ‘LUE fort and facility for Burgio Artiatic operations eulty of breathing and produces an easy exXpecto- 
It is repe ‘ni S745 to Shy Wewt, W Cows were sold at from | of the Stomach and Digestive (zeus ‘Es! The Proprietor will devote his personal atten | Mation, whereby all irritating and obstructing mat 
Pang if ted that the L nion troops, having uo 40 Y bead. 5000 head of Sheep were dis Prepared only by DK DS AYNE & BON, f BAVE THE PIECES : ton tor Gs Pecan oo Ae — ee | Sone ade cemnnaieltiiee te om 
n further reinforced by tive or six bun- . . ‘ . ¢ ’ . EZOCONOMY DISPATCH 
dsed teeepe from Bowe. teasched le pe nan posed of at from $6,00 to 7,00 % ewt, ne 242 Chestnut Street, and tor e by sents “A OritcH in Trae Saves Nine.” 4 struct the “PALMER LIMBS." (under the New WHOOPING COUGH is promptly relieved by 
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Wit and Gumor. 
THE RIVAL PILOTS. 


The Uncie Sam was the largest boat of her 








On the next down trip, a heavy fog arose 
at sunset ; and Bmith, who af that time aban- 
doned the boat to Brown, ordered him to run 
the boat till nine o'clock, and then tle her 
up; to have steam kept up al! night, and if 
the fog should 1M, to cal! him 

“ Tie the boat up” said Brown. “I can 
rus ber in any such fog as there is to-night. 
TU run her tll twelve, and then tie her up, as 
you are afraid.” 

“Lean ron ber any night and anywhere 

@* you cana,” replied Smith; “and if you 
@o rua her till twelve, call me then. That's 
all 7 

Brown kept on for « time; but the fog 
grew heavier; and having made sure that his 
coadjutor wae fast asleep, he rounded the 
boat to ata wood yard, and tied up. His 
friend, the second engineer, wae on duty, and, 
according to Brown's direction, the wheel 
was unshipped, and the sieam kept up. 

At twelve, Brown went to the wheel again, 
and sent « walter t» call Smith, who soon 
made bis appearance, ribbing his eyes, and 
anything but pleased at the prospect before 
him 


“Hallo! said Brown, “Are you there? 
I've called you according to orders. Now, I 
think you had better tie up, and tum in 
again, or you will make « smash before 
morning.” 

Smith growled out that he was able to 
Seer any boat in any fog, where anybody 
else could, and took the wheel, Brown went 
below. 

The boat was fast to the bank, but neither 
bank nor anything elee could poor Smith 
we 
The wheels, which were uninjured, tarned 
round and round with the swift current, and 
the splashes reaching his ears, the hissing of 
steam in the low p boil led all 
right t him; and so, cursing his bad luck, 
Brown's obstinacy, and bis own stupidity in 
ecoepting the banter, he turned the wheel 
now this way and now that, expecting every 
moment to feel the boat strike against some. 
thing, A thousand times, during his dreary 
watoh, did he determine to give up his deape 
rete undertaking, and as often did pride step 
in and overtake him; and #0, finally having 
made up hie mind to let the worst come to 
the worst, he gave a tubular order to the 
epgineer to work very slow, anil keep on 

About sunrise, Brown, accompanied by 
the captain and other officers, came on 
deck. 

“ Hallo, Smith" 
you 7" 

© Yea, it ls,” replied Smith, crossly enough 

“You haven't been running all night, I 
reckon '" continued Brown 

“Don't you see I have! answered Smith 
“Don't you know where you are? If you 
don't, you had better get your eyes scrubbed 
out” 

“No,” said Brown, “Ll ecan't say that I do 
Where are we?" 

“ Just above Natches,” was the reply 

“Well, amarty,” said Brown, “you Aane 
done it this time; aad | wouldn't be in your 
boots for a hogshead of niggers.” 

“What have | done and what do you 
mean *" demanded Smith, ferociously 

“Done? Dane enough ™ roared Brown 
“| left the boat tied up to old Jones's planta 





mail Brown, “Is that 


tien, and you've gone and towed that down 
to Natchez, They'll have you up for abdue 
thon, and land piracy, and nigger stealing, and 
putting obstructions in the channel of the 
river ; and the Lord have mercy on you !" 

A Very moist ray of the sun peeping through 
the mist «i this moment, partially diachased 
the eituation of the boat and shore to the a- 
tonished Smith, and darting below, he re 
mained there unti! the boat ded reach Natchez 
And from that time, ewer after, neither the 
Uncle Sam nor the Mississipp! river knew 
huw more 





A New V euston —A correspondent writes 
—* Were you ever at a darkey camp-meet 
ing’ Well, they “holler” some. One old 
darkey of my acquaintance wae reproved one 
day by his master for shouting so at his “ pri- 
vate devotions” Pompey, with « very grave 
face, said, “1 guess massa don't read de 
Beripters wid much tention.” “Ah! how's 
that?" esid the master, “ Why,” said Pomp, 
with a keowing book “don't de Scripter 
say, '‘ Hollered be Thy name” The master 
gave in, and Pompey had his holleria’ unmo- 
lested 


Picken Mex —A volunteer applied to be 
enrolled in a Southern village, ¥ hen he asked 
to see what kind of looking men had already 
enlisted. The lieutenant paraded his “ army,” 
and « tough-looking set they were. “ Why,” 
said the countryman, “! thought you only 





pep- 

on Sunday,” said an old lady, who 
they carries 

and keeps 

you waste 

week days 





a the bank. 


THE LAW VINDICATED 
Judge D——— wes fond of card pila) ing, 
and occasionally indulged tn the amusement 


made ft imperative on the judges w charge 
the grand juries, at the opening of cach res 
sion of the court, to present all who were 





formed to the requirements of the law, but 
to flourish as it ever had. 


his ciroult, and afer his usual charge to the 
grand jury, and, as usual, no notice taken of 
the charge, Judge D——— ascertained there 
wae 0 faro-bank in successful operation in the 
very precincts of the court, The judge 
thought he would indulge his propensity for 
He played, and 
| was very successful, as was his wont; he won 
all the money, and broke up the establish- 
ment. After he had pocketed his winnings, 
and was about retiring, he perceived several 
of the grand jury in the room, who had like- 
wise been engaged in the game. Judge 
b— observed to them 
“Gentlemen of the grand jury, the law re 

quires me to do all in my power to suppress the 
vice of gambling. I have charged the grand 
Juries upon the subject time after time, with- 
out any good effect. It waa time for me to 
act, and see if I could not enforce the law. I 
have done #0; and the most effectual way of 
doing it ls to break the bank, which I have 
done to-night. I do not think these fellows 
will trouble the public for some time to come, 
and the law in me is vindicated. Gentlemen, 
I bid you good night.” 


WITTY HOAX. 


The editor of an English paper was recent. 
ly hoaxed by the following epistle — 

Sir —It may perhaps be of some interest 
to your readers to learn that, during the re- 
cent improvements at the Rye House Tavern 
and Tea Gardens, at Broxbourne, a curious 
stone was found, with the following inacrip 
tion — 


Fons ATT 
Leton Ubtuar 
Iuta lieaa 
A In 8 t— 


which I send you, in the hope that some 
archwlogical light may be thrown upon it. 
Sirs, yours obediently, P. T. 
Which, when deciphered after the ingeni- 
ous Pickwickian method of 
~ 
UMP. 
R, K. 
informed the editor in question that the stone 
was “ For cattle to rub their tails against.” 


BIL. L&T. SHI. SMA. 


Neono Wrr.—" Pompey, why is « journey 
round dis world like a cat's tall?” 

“Well, 1 doesn't zactly see any semblance 
“‘twixt the oases,” 

“Well, den, I spose I'll hab to tell you— 


During the period he occupied a seat on the | 
bench, the legislature of Georgia passed very | 
stringent laws t prevent gambling, and- 


known as gamblers, etc. The judge had con- | 
none were presented, and gambling seemed | 


On an cocasion when the judge was on | 
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Wire (To Unnkssonanie Huspanp). 


It's of no use, George, your saying “ Jiang 


it, Maria,”—you know I cannot leave home without a change of dresses 





determinately were all our friends of opinion 
that a war could not be brought about except 
with an inferior race, that a cold shoulder 
has been turned to all our efforts, and the 
tests of a horse's value have lost interest to 
all but a very few 

The great advantage of cavalry is, after the 
enemy's ranks have been broken by the fire of 
artillery or a charge of bayonets by infantry, 


the reforming of the ranks, completing the 
temporary disorder, and causing it to result 
in a total rout, To accomplish this result, 
horses and riders must be thoroughly trained, 
capable of performing every evolution with 
precision and rapidity; the horses must pos- 
sess endurance, courage, and speed; the lat 
ter quality is as necessary as the two former, 
otherwise the important moment may have 
passed, cre the cavaliers reach the enemy's 
lines, and they in turn be met with a warm 
reception; for if charging a line of regulars 
prepared to greet them, their destruction is 
almost inevitable, yet when brought to bear 
on militia the opposite result is in nearly 
every instance to be anticipated, volunteers 
generally breaking before cavalry as they do 
when charged by the bayonet; under such 
circumstances a well-organised body of horse 
are a most valuable auxiliary on the fleld of 





bekase it am fur to de end of it.” 

“But apose de cat's tall is singed?" said 
Pompey. 

“Ob! den in that case,” asid the other, “ it 
ian't quite so fur.” 


CAVALRY HORSES. 


The following suggestions from the old 
“Spirit of the Times” are worthy of con 
sideration at this time 

A few years ago we told them calmly, 
plainly, and emphatically, they would rue 
the day when they permitted racing to die 
out; that the time would come when they 
would need the cougage, the endurance, of 
the racer in the breed of their horea We 
were laughed at for our paina, and men who 
ought to have known better, shrogged their 
shoulders, remarking that it was our bres. 
ness to talk thus and ao. The day which we 
prophesied has come; yea, verily, we can ask 
where are your horses? where are your 
chargers? where is the cavalry to come from 
to prosecute the war you have undertaken ? 
It is theroughty understood by all who have 
any knowledge on the subject that men high 
in authority in this Mate insist that we can 
hot mount a regiment of cavalry properly 
When this was first bruited abroad people 





looked at each other in utter amazement ; 
but euch is the Case—we have no horses | 
What a laughable sight M would be, were it | 
not so serious a Matter, to see a thousand men 
mounted on a heterogeneous lot of horses, | 
crossing over a ploughed field with a ditch } 
at one end, the Connestogas stumbling in | 
their efforts to raixe their feet over the ridges, 
falling when forced to a gallop, the trotters 
trying to keep up at their unnatural gait, and 
the hacks that could gallop a little, afer 
reaching the ditch, tumbling into it or try 
ing to wade through instead of clearing it 
with a single bound, and worse than all 
would be the action of these brutes when 
within sound of the cannon’s roar, shying, 
turning, twisting and running away at every 
explosion; and as for attempting a charge at 
cold steel, the sight of the bayonets glistening 
in the sun would make their hearts burst with 
very terror 


A first success is offen more ruinous to a 


battle when you are opposed to raw recruits 
-veterans care nothing for a cavalry charge, 
except when already broken, and then when 
the herse penetrates their lines and get be- 
tween man and man, and commence the bu- 
siness of trampling them down, the riders 
use their sabres with terrible effect, then are 
the foot soldiers fully aware that their glory and 
honor is departed for that day, and their only 
hope of safety is in flight, which is at best 
but @ poor recourse, The weight of the 
horses, the men, and their accoutrements, is 
& matter for very serious consideration.— 
Horses could not be too large or heavy, pro- 
vided they could have the proper speed and 
endurance, in both of which qualities the ma- 
jority of large horses are lacking. If animale 
cannot in these days go faster than a trot, or 
hand gallop, we might as well return to the 
use of the elephant as expect to derive any 
material advantage from a lubberly brute; 
therefore experience has taught that we must 
use a smaller, more compact, and purer bred 
horse 

The English hunter comes nearer to the 
standard of what a cavalry horse should be 
than any other animal af which we have cog- 
nizance; he is very nearly thoroughbred, 
possessing all the virtues of the latter, except 
extraordinary speed, but this defect is coun 
terbalanced by an increase of stoutness, The 
next point for our consideration is the size 
and weight of the men. In former days it 
was customary to select the largest, strongest, 
and longest-limbed men that a country would 
afford, but recent experiments have shown 
that much lighter and smaller men could be 
used to greater advantage ; that 145 pounds is 
the maximum fora rider; that himself and 


| his accoutrements should not weigh more 


than 170 pounds 


Wrnerkk ON THE CoNeTrTUTIon.— Mr. 
Webster, in 1883, apenking of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, says: — 

“The maintenance of this Constitution 
does not depend on the plighted faith, of the 
States, as States, to support it; and this 
again, shows that it is nota league. It re- 
lies on individual duty and obligations The 
Constitation of the United States creates 
direct relations between this Government 
and individuals This Government may 





man than a series of petty defeats, for the one 
gives him an overwheening confidence which 
may lead to his utter destruction ; the other 
teaches fortitude and the means by which 
misfortune is to be overcome, the parallel is 
true of a nation. 

When the Mexican war was first commen- 
ced, we told the people Uhat our cavalry was 
in a state of utter inefficiency, but coming in 
contact with an effete race of men, and, if 
possible, a more abused race of horses, than 
Live perple oft the ounuy;, & © wuniry io 
Which the owners of large stocks of horses 
preserve as stallions only those animals which 
Nore deformed by nature, and would not bring 


to such horses, and to such a race of people, 





mot exposed, 50 casy was our conquest. Bo 


punish individuals for treason, and all other 
j crimes in the code, when committed against 
| the United States, It has power, also, to tax 
| individuals, in any mode and to any extent; 
| and ft possesses the further power of demand- 
| ing from individual military service. Cer- 
| tainly nothing can more clearly distinguish a 
| Government from a confederation of States, 
| than the possession of these powers No 
| clover relations can exist between individuals 
and any government.” 


| Four Questiown—Ask these short ques 
| ona, whereby to know whether your heart 
| be truly changed: Hath thine heart been 


& remunerative price in the stock market:— | tarned into sorrow for sin? Hath uby sor- 


row been turned into prayer’ Hath thy 


we were opposed; it is therefore not to be | prayer been turned into faith? Hath thy 
wondered si that our own deficiency was/| faith issued universal tenderness and obe- 


dience ? 


| 
| 


for them to get among the men and prevent |“ why I should not touch them, 


Ax Onepient Sox.—A boy was tempted 
by sume of his companions to pluck some 
ripe cherries from a tree his father had for- 
bidden him to touch. 

“You need not be afraid,” said they, 
“for if your father should find out you had 
taken them, he is so kind he would not hurt 
you.” 

* That is the very reason,” replied the boy, 
It is true 
my father may not hurt me; yet my diso- 
bedience I know woukd hurt my father, and 
that would be worse to me than anything 
else.” 

Was not this an excellent reason ? 


A Youna Loorwran.—A friend of ours, 
up-town, has a little fair-haired youngster 
theologian of some four summers, who, after 
being, the other day, for some time lost in 
thought, broke out thus: “Pa, can God do 
anything?” “Yes, my son.” “Can he do 
everything, pa?” “ Yes, dear.” “Could he 
make a two-year-old colt in two minutes?” 
“Why, he wouldn't wish to do that, Freddy.” 
“But if he did wish to, could he?” “ Yes, 
certainly, if he wished to.” “ What! in two 
minutes?" “ Yes, in two minutes.” “ Well, 
then, he wouldn't be two years old, would 





he Y" 


ta” Purser or Preasune unper Drret- 
CULTUBa.—Attempting to eat soft mush and 
milk out of a jug with a knitting needle 





In no art are we more deficient than that 
of packing fruit so that it may be carried a 
long distanee without injury. Three-fourths 
of all our summer fruits sent to market any 
considerable distance is more or less injured. 
Indeed, much that is brought to cities by 
growers only a few miles distance is scarcely 
fit for sale. Occasionally fruits are sent us 
with a request to exhibit them at our horti- 
cultural shows, but in most cases the speci- 
mens are so injured when received as to be 
entirely unfit to show. Mr. Kidd, gardener 
to the Marquis of Broadalbane, who sends 
fruit and flowers from the garden near Hamp- 
ton Court, England, to the Highland resi- 
dence of the Marquis, subject to five hundred 
miles carriage, is so successful in packing that 
he can send fully ripe tomatoes “without 
losing a fruit,” and bouquets that when re- 
ceived will be as fresh as when first picked. 
He gives his method of packing fruit as fol- 
lows“ T have found no better method in all 
my experience, 
period of twenty years, with all kinds of 
fruit, varying in distance from fily to five 
hundred miles, It simply is—box, soft paper, 
and sweet bran. A box is chosen, in size, 
according to the quantity to be sent. A layer 
of bran is put at the bottom, then each bunch 
of grapes is held by the hand over the centre 
of a sheet of paper; the four corners of the 
paper are brought up to the stalk and nicely 
secured; then laid on its side in the box, and 
eo on, until the first layer is finished. Then 
fill the whole over with bran, and give the 
box a gentle shake as you proceed. Begin 
the second layer as the first, and so on, until 
the box is completed. Thus, with neat hands, 
the bloom is preserved, and may be sent to 
any distance; but, with clumsy bands, quite 
the contrary, and offen an entire failure, as 
the putting in and the taking out of the box 
are the most important points to be observed. 
I have, invariably packed sixty or eighty 
bunches of grapes, and fifty or sixty dozen of 
peaches or aprivets in one box, and received 
letters from employers, to say that they have 
arrived as safe as if they had been taken from 
the trees that morning."—Rwral New Yorker. 


which has extended over a 


TO HOLD A HARD-HEADED HORSE 


I wish, through the medium of your com- 
Mon-sense paper, to describe a simple me- 
thod of holding a fiery, bard-bitted, or run- 
away horse. Put the buckle or snap of the 
rein through the bit-ring, and fasten it to 
some part of the bridle between the ears and 
mouth of the horse, The advantage of this 
easily and quickly made arrangements is two- 
fold ; 1st, it draws the bit directly into the 
corners of the mouth, whatever be the posi- 





thon of the horse's head; 2nd, the force ex- 


erted om the bit tn this manner by the same 
power at the end of the rein, though not 
quite doubled, is very much grester than 
when the rein is attached simply to the bit. 
By this means, I have seen the most fretful 
and ungovernable animal immediately con- 
verted into a serviceable plough-horse, while 
my eased limbs and shoulders gave direct 
testimony in favor of the diminished labor of 
managing the team. 

The arrangement is also convenient in dri- 
ving an ill-matched team, one horse being a 
fast. and the other a moderate traveller. Ar- 
range the reins as directed, for the fast horse, 
leaving the others in the common way.— 
American Agriculturist. 


Crover-Bicx Laxp.—It is well known 
that, in many instances, after clover has been 
grown on land for a long time, it will not 
flourish. The term “ clover-sick” is applied 
to land in such cases. The question—“ What 
ails the land?” has been a puzzling one. One 
clase of agricultural philosophers attributed 
the failure to the exhaustion of the mineral 
elements of the soil; but the application of 
potash and other mineral manures was not 
found w be a specific remedy. In practice, 
it was found that the land required rest from 
clover, and that after an interval of several 
years, it reeovered the ability to produce this 
crop. Dr. Voelcker, chemist to the Royal 
Agricultural Society of England, made many 
experiments in reference to this subject a few 
years ago, which formed the basis of a valua- 
ble paper in the Journal of that Society. He, 
however, did net arrive at any positive con- 
clusions in regard to the principles of clover- 
sickness, Yet he suggests that the failure of 
clover in the cases alluded to, may be owing 
to the want of a sufficient supply of certain 
organic compounds in the soil. The idea 
which has been widely entertained, that or- 
ganic matter in the soil is only valuable to 
plants as a source of carbonic acid, he thinks 
requires modification, as it is probable that 
some plants derive a considerable amount of 
their substance from carbon compounds 
“other than carbonic acid,” while others de- 
pend on that acid mainly for their supply of 
carbon. 





Scan in Sueer.—Youatt recommends an 
ointment for this disease, prepared of com- 
mon mercurial ointment, and three times its 
weight of lard, for very bad cases. Where 
the disease is light, or has but just made its 
appearance, use five parts of lard to one of the 
ointment. The ingredients are well rubbed 
together, and the scabs are smeared with it. 
Another recipe for this disease is, one eunce 
of eorrosive sublimate, four ounces of sal am- 
moniac, dissolved in four quarts of rain wa- 
ter. This is a powerful stimulant, and should 
be used with caution, Well fed sheep, or 
these that run in dry, hilly pastures, are sel- 
dom troubled with this disease. 





Trexs ror Sasoy Coasta—A remedy is 
claimed to have been found in a French 
tree called the Maritime Pine, which has 
been tried and rendered great service near 
Bordeaux. It grows rapidly to the height of 
fifty feet or more, and furnishes a valuable 
wood. They are attempting to raise these 
trees in the neighborhood of San Francisco, 
which is much troubled by loose sands, and 
if adapted to this climate they are deserving 
the consideration of the beach owners every- 
where. 


Useful Receipts. 


LeatnerR Beits.—To polish enameled 
leather, take half a pint of the best cream, a 
quarter of a pint of linseed oil, make them 
each lukewarm, and then mix them well to- 
gether. Having previously cleaned the lea- 
ther, rub it over with a sponge dipped in the 
mixture; then rub it with a soft dry cloth 
until a brilliant polish is produced. 

Rep Ants. —Suppose I contribute my mite 
for the benefit of those who are afflicted with 
those pests, little red ants. We used to have 
them in such abumdance, that we were obli- 
ged to place everything eatable on a table, 
and then place the table legs in saucers of 
water, in order to keep clear of the torments. 
For the last three years we have gathered 
young wintergreen, when it was about three 
inches high, and scattered it about in our 
pantry and closets, The ants appeared to 
dislike it exceedingly, for they began to de- 
crease in numbers immediately, and last sum- 
mer we had none at all. Mary. 
To Prepare Sitk ror Painting On,— 
Take the whitest starch that can be procu- 
red; mix it into a smooth paste with cold 
water, strain the silk tightly on a frame, and 
then, with a broad camel's-hair brush, paint 
the silk on one side, always beginning at the 
top. Be careful to have no thick stripes.— 
When dry, it is ready for use. Paint upon 
the side not starched. A little gum-water 
is an advantage with transparent colors like 
lake. 

CEMENT FOR THE Tors or BorrLes or 
Jans.—Take equal parts of rosin and brick- 
dust pounded fine, a lump of beeswax, stew 
them together and keep in an old tin, melt- 
ing it when you want to seal your bottles or 
jars. 

To Sror Cracks ix leon Vessera—Mix 
wood ashes and salt into a paste, with a little 
water; apply them, whether the vessels are 
cold or hot. 

CeMENTS.—Three parts ashes, three parts 
clay, and one part sand, is said to make a 
cement as hard as marble, and impervious to 
water. 

Liquid glue is good for vases, &. 

Loose handles of knives and forks may be 
re-fastened by making a cement of rosin and 











| brickdust. Heat the handle, and pour in 
the cement very hot. Seal engravers do 
this. 


MELT a little isinglass in spirits of wine, 
adding one fifth water, and using a gentle 
heat; when perfectly melted and mixed, it 
will form a transparent give, which will unite 
glass so fast that the fracture will hardly be 





The Riddler, 





GEOGRAPHICAL ENtOma,. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY BVENTNO Posy 
I am composed of 68 letters. 
My 1, 5, 8, 14, 18, is a county in Missoun 
My 54, 3, 9, 34, 12, 17, is a cape of Spain 
My 15, 33, 52, 43, 4, 10, is a town in Bragi) 
My %, 5, 63, 27, 22, 57, 62, le ome of the Carthy. 
bee Islands. 
My 34, 22, 24, 35, 41, 8, is @ town in Russia 
My 50, 47, 43, 52, ls a town in Turkey in By. 
rope. 
My 27, 63, 5, 31, 50, 2, is & county in Michigans 
My 34, 7, 15, 6, 55, 49, 29, ls 8 county fn Ohio. 
My 11, 38, 19, 33, 16, 57, 38, is one of the Uni. 
ted States. - 
My 13, 23, 42, 47, 28, ls a county of lows, 
My 55, 37, 61, 62, is one of the United States 
My 60, 15, 39, 20, 45, is a division of 
My 26, 51, 55, 53, 50, is a division of Asia 
My 4, 56, 9, 35, 50, 56, M4, in a country Im the 
Eastern Hemisphere. 
My 33, 45, 30, is a lake in Ireland, 
My 38, 25, 32, is a county in Illinois 
My 21, 22, 7, 17, 37, is a city in Equador, 
My 44, 5, 60, 29, 48, 50, 13, 10, 96, is & ettyie 
the Chinese Empire. 
My G1, 5, 12, 52, 47, 46, 37, 63, 54, ts © clty ip 
Ireland. 
My whole was a most daring evest j& 
American history, that occurred im the years 
1700 and 1800, IK Ww. 


MISCELLANEOUS ENIGMA, 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING Post, 
I am composed of 36 letters. 
My 14, 4, 7, is a nickname. 
My 2, 4, 28, 8, is one of the montha, 
My 3, 23, 9, 34, 10, 33, 35, 90, 9, 83, $1, tem 
Eastern idiom or doctrine. 
5, 18, 36, is a beautiful color. . 
6, 14, 24, is an adverb of negation. 
11, 96, 5, 15, 21, 10, 20, 32, signifies one 
that reigns. 
12, 35, 26, 22, 9, is one of the West Indies 
16, 34, 18, 9, 30, is a name. 
17, 19, 20, 36, 3, 29, is a species of the ante 
lope. 
My 25, 7, 15, we should learn wisdom and ip. 
dustry ftom. 
My 27, 9, 36, 36, 50, 34, Is an instrument of 
music. 
My whole is the title of a book and the name 
of the author. W. T. TOTTEN, 
CHARADE. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING Post, 
My first is a donkey; 
My seeond is a donkey ; 
My third is myself; 
My fourth is all America ; 
My whole is a murder. 
Naples, Scott Oo, 70. J. SIMMONS. 


My 
My 
My 


My 
My 
My 


RIDDLE. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY BVENING POST. 
My ist is in ride, but not in walk. 
My 2nd Is in listen, but not in talk. 
My 3rd is in dog, but not in cat. 
My 4th is in dirt, but not in mat. 
My 5th is in long, but not in short. 
My 6th is in teach, but not im taught. 
My 9th is in shore, but not in coast. 
My whole is seen every week in the Post. 
Newport, R. 1. CHAS. COTRELL. 





BOUBLE REBUS. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY BYVENING POST. 


Is a gulf in Asia. 
Is an island In Polynesia. 
Is an island In the Indian Ocean, 
Is a range of mountains in Europe. 
Is a cape of Africa. 
Is a county in Louisiana 
My initials form a city in Europe, and a 
finals the place of situation. 
F. R. WALLACE 
MATHEMATICAL PROBLEM. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 
How many equal spheres, of any diameter, cea 
at the same time touch a central one of the ame 
diameter? ARTEMAS MARTIN. 
Franklin, Venango Co., Pu. 
tay” An anewer is requested. 
ALGEBRAICAL PROBLEM. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POS. 
A and B travelled on the same road and at tht 
same rate from Huntingdon to London. At tbe 
5th milestone from London A overtook a drove 
of geese which were proceeding at the rate of 5 
miles in 2 hours, and 2 hours afterwards mets 
wagon which was moving at the rate of 9 mile 
in 4 hours; B overtook the same drove of gees 
at the 45th milestone, and met the same waget 
40 minutes before he came to the Slet milestone. 
Where was B when A reached London? 
Jackson Co., Mich. 
CONUNDRUMS. . 
say™ Why is a miser like seasoned timber 
Ans.—Because he never gives. 
tay” When is music like vegetables? Am 
When there are two beets (beats) to te ne 
sure. 
tar” Why is a pugilist like the conduetor of § 
newspaper? Ans.—Because he is ® head bitter 
(editor). This is the prize effort of the sesso. 
{aF~ What is the difference between an suet 
and sea-sickness ? Ans.—One is the sale of effec 
—the other the effects of a sail. 
fas” How does a hardware dealer differ frem * 
bootmaker’ Ans.—The one sold the nails, 
the other nailed the soles. 
ANSWERS TO RIDDLEs IN OUR LAST 
TAUTOLOGICAL ENIGMA—It is bette ® 
learn in youth than to be ignorant in 
HISTORICAL ENIGMA—The Lambert Boe 
Guards, CHARADE—-Rain-bow. RI D 
Anan. DOUBLE REBUS—Abe Lincola, # “4 
nois.—(Apollo, Buff, Eli, Lionel, 11, Nga 
morin, Orinoco, Lipari, Naples.) AN 
—Telegraphs, Old England, Patience, Carte 
ty, Catalogues, Revolution. 
A A: TE 
tw Modern pocts may well comple 
that all the similes have been used UP 
their time. “ White as snow,” “white # 
lily,” “white as ivory,” are now gol 
perty; but a Welsh poet, Davyth vo 
lyn, bas an entirely new image; he 


c.B 











maiden of his love “ white as lime.” 


Sr, 





